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BASIC CONCEPTS 
LITTLE UNDERSTOOD 


Terminology and its relation to con- 
cepts constantly fluctuates. Words, their 
meanings and application change from 
year to year with the usage and events of 
the time. 

A case in point is the word “demo- 
cratic.” In all phases of American life, 
we are constantly reminded that this is 
a democracy and that we do things the 
“democratic way.” 

Democracy, in its pure sense, implies 
the majority will of the people in all 
things—a concept which the Constitu- 
tional Convention rejected as dangerous 
to stable government. For that reason, the 
United States was founded as a republic, 
governed by the electorate (all qualified 
voters) as exercised through their duly- 
elected representatives. Democracy, in 
its current usage, has been given such a 
sanctity that its real meaning remains 
obscured and, for all intents and pur- 
poses, not taught. Too often, the term 
“democratic” is used as though it were 
a synonym for all the theological virtues. 

“Capitalism” has also become a word 
which is not taught in its true meaning. 
No effort is made to distinguish between 
early exaggerated individualism and 
modern-day free enterprise if it is even 
mentioned at all. 

Mr. Don Raihle reports in the St. Paul 
Wanderer that a Minneapolis area Cham- 
ber of Commerce made a survey several 
years ago which indicated that high 
school graduates were sadly lacking in 
any real knowledge about the American 
system of economy. 

Similarly, Mr. F. A. Harper, writing 
in The Freeman, had this to say: 


It is a tragic fact that there are so few 
believers in Capitalism among the 
younger generation of Americans. Sur- 
veys of opinion and beliefs of high- 
A students reveal this clearly, 
showing how most of them believe 
private capitalism to be some sort of 
social sin, as also is Communism in 
their view. 


Capitalism, as the word describing the 
free enterprise system under which this 
country has become great, is apparently 
as little understood as is the economic 
system it describes. 

It is entirely true that Adam Smith’s 
“Jaissez-faire” capitalism and its form 
found in the early days of the United 
States were rejected by all fair-minded 
men. But these abuses have been cor- 
rected and the current free enterprise 
capitalism of today is perhaps the high- 
est form of an uncontrolled economy man 
has known, as well as an economy which 
has given this country world leadership. 

If this is not taught, if the benefits of 
opportunity, initiative, ability and hard 
work, and their commensurate rewards 
under the system are not made known 
and emphasized, then we shall go the 
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way of all nations which, in achieving 
power, took no steps to preserve it. 


THE PROBLEM OF 
MORALITY 


Morality has become un-American—at 
least it would appear so from the signs of 
the times. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover predicts 
that in the next decade, the great major- 
ity of major crimes will be committed 
by juveniles. Divorce has reached such 
proportions that one marriage out of 
three today ends up in the courts. A book 
which two years ago, was only sold 
under the counter in France, is now sold 
openly and is currently a best selling 
book in this country. 

Over one-hundred and fifty years ago, 
this country was founded by pioneer 
bands of dedicated, religious people and 
has grown and prospered through the 
efforts of their descendants. Today, how- 
ever, the wall of separation of Church 
and State, decisions of the courts, and 
the prevailing notion that morality and 
religion should not be discussed in public 
schools and universities, lest one be 
favored over another, has abandoned the 
field to the secularists and humanists. To 
teach morality is favoritism and “un- 
democratic,” hence un-American. 

Catholics have aided in this trend and 
this fact was brought out by Auxiliary 
Bishop Leonard Crowley of St. Paul who, 
in speaking at the national convention 
of Newman Clubs, maintained that too 
many Catholics have lost their traditional 
“alertness of mind” and have abandoned 
the field of philosophy to secularistic 
humanists. These philosophers, he de- 
clared, have 


established an intellectual and cultural 
climate which dulls a Catholic mind 
and makes it unfashionable. Further 
they have created a sophistic din that 
mufiles the call of faith and grace. The 
religion of humanbeingism is a do-it- 
yourself kind. 

In similar terms, Msgr. William J. Mc- 
Donald, rector of the Catholic University, 
deplored the trend toward “despiritual- 
ization of the professions” in an address 
before the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae. He declared: 


I speak of the teaching on the part of 
certain professional persons, whether 
in medicine, nursing or law, to exclude 
all spiritual or even humanitarian mo- 
tives as being opposed to scientific and 
technical competency. 

Certainly in the massive effort ‘ow 
being directed towards a study of all 
educational systems, it would seem that 
the subject of morality should be con- 
sidered. This was forcefully brought out 
by a short article by Mr. Thomas Murray, 
former member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in Our Sunday Visitor in 
which he wrote: 


Our American tradition of education 
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is inspired by the Christian vision of 
man: a creature of God, the image of 
God, the servant of God. This true 
vision of man requires us to establish 
order within human society necessary 
for free and peaceful existence. Our 
problem, then, is to preserve and 
strengthen this tradition and adapt it 
to the needs of our times. 

... . whatever our need for science 
and technology today, our need for 
wisdom is still greater . . . Wisdom is 
largely the fruit of experience, and we 
shall not equip our students to live in 
such a way as to acquire wisdom from 
experience unless they are trained in all 
the modes of human thought. 

Students need literature and the 
arts, history and social science, phi- 
losophy in all its branches. Above all, 
they need the truths of religion, where- 
by they come to know the Ultimate 
Reality which is God. 


Efforts to teach morality in public 
schools has met with little success. The 
San Diego school system is a bright spot 
in this regard but they are the exception 
to the rule. The continued lack of moral 
values, however, will eventually lead to 
chaos, and it may now be too late. 

Fortunately, more and more adminis- 
trators and authorities are finding that 
the only solution to many problems in 
the social field is to be found in love of 
God and love of man, so there is hope. 
Let us hope that action follows realiza- 
tion. 


WANTED: A FACTUAL 
SURVEY 


At the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and State Universities, what is described 
as “considerable support” was given a 
plea to form a united front with private 
colleges to win Congressional approval 
of a ten-year, $7,500,000,000 program of 
matching Federal grants for construction 
of academic buildings. The presidents of 
the public universities evidenced this 
support at an executive session and, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, are 
apparently abandoning their previous 
attitude of opposition to public aid for 
private colleges. 

Opposition by public university officials 
to Federal funds for the private colleges 
has been generally regarded as the barrier 
preventing legislation for such aid to 
undergraduate colleges. It was recom- 
mended two years ago by the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School but in the new National 
Edycation Defense Act, which stemmed 
fr.a that committee’s work, aid was 
provided only for the expansion of gradu- 
ate schools. 

The abandonment of this position on 
the part of the public university adminis- 
trators is but another manifestation of the 
growing attitude of tolerance and even of 
cooperation on the part of public school 
officials towards the private schools. Un- 
deniably, all colleges and universities, 
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public or private must join together in a 
mighty effort to provide adequate facili- 
ties and courses of study for the tre- 
mendous influx expected in the next 
decade. The building of academic build- 
ings is necessarily a huge problem and 
the easiest solution is to turn to the gov- 
ernment for funds. That this is the best 
solution is not so easily acknowledged. 

Many experts of our times in education 
have argued both for and against federal 
aid but nothing has been conclusive. 
The Congress recently succumbed to the 
cries of the NEA and passed the NEDA, 
the first step in a multi-billion dollar 
effort of the NEA. The NEA’s side is but 
one side, however. Mr. Roger Freeman, in 
a one man examination, published his 
observations in the book School Needs in 
the Decade Ahead refuting with facts 
and figures the claims of the NEA. In 
turn, the Rockefeller Fund published its 
report — a decidedly inconclusive one — 
calling for more Federal funds as the one 
possible solution. The fact of the matter 
is that there has been no truly compre- 
hensive analysis of the situation regarding 
school facilities and curriculum needs in 
public and private systems for the decade 
head. 

What is needed, and needed badly, is 
a fact-finding team of financial experts, 
statisticians, analysts, public and private 
teachers and administrators to study the 
problem in detail. The conclusions of 
such a team could be relied upon and 
used to chart needs, particularly in the 
highly important field of financing. 
Federal funds should be the last resort. 


THE NEW COLLEGE 
STUDENT 


“Joe College” is no more. That is the 
conclusion of a report recently issued by 
the Commission on the College Student 
of the American Council of Education. 
Composed of eleven administrators and 
teachers, one of which was Father Charles 
Sheedy of Notre Dame, and two students, 
the Commission has been studying the 
modern college student for a year. 

Today’s college student is a different 
person from his predecessor of twenty 
years ago and considerably different 
from the post-war veteran’s classes. It is 
the opinion of the Commission that most 
colleges have not sensed this and have 
not made the radical changes in often 
obsolete programs needed to interest and 
challenge him. 

Among the general characteristics 
found of the average student of today 
are: 

(1) Today’s college student is much 
older than he was in the 1930’s. Nearly 
half are over 21 years of age. 

(2) One-fifth of the college popula- 
tion are married and an estimated 40% 
are currently earning half or more of 
their college expenses. 


(3) More and more students come 
from “working class” families, and from 
minority racial or religious groups. 

(4) The mean level of ability for all 
students has shown a radical increase, 
much of it the past six years, and this 
rise will continue. 

(5) New students are not interested 
in campus traditions, activities, or even 
athletics and are concentrating mainly on 
study, self-knowledge, and in preparing 
for careers, with business administration 
and social sciences receiving the largest 
percentage. 

(6) Five to 50% of the able students 
may drop out of college, mainly because 
of dissatisfaction with courses of study. 

With radical changes noted in the 
student, the Commission advocated radi- 
cal approaches to the course of studies 
and to the problem of providing a satis- 
factory education. The main body of 
their suggestions involved a reorientation 
of the college year and need for greater 
freedom in study. 

The Commission urged that: 

(1) The standard four-year span of 
study and_ grades-and-credits require- 
ments for graduation be forgotten. 

(2) It exhorted the colleges to make 
over their programs to provide more and 
more independent study, starting with 
the freshman classes. 

Some significant programs that are 
underway and which are along the lines 
suggested by the Committee are the pro- 
grams which provide a_ high-school 
senior with the opportunity to take some 
college courses for credit before gradua- 
tion. Students doing good work in classes 
may be freed from attendance require- 
ments on the college level to pursue in- 
dependent study. Finally, college seniors 
are allowed in some cases to take gradu- 
ate courses. These are all steps in the 
right direction, but, from the conclusions 
of this report, even greater steps are 
called for to challenge this atomic-age 
student. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT... 


eA compilation of articles from The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review and THE 
CatHoiic Epucator on the subject of 
Right-to-Work laws has been published in 
a separate pamphlet and provides ex- 
cellent information and arguments for 
the debators on the National Debate 
Topic for Catholic high schools. 

e The president of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, has 
announced that a center for philosophical 
research would be established at that in- 
stitution in honor of the French philos- 
opher, Jacques Maritain. Father Hes- 
burgh said the writings of the Thomist 
would be collected there and made avail- 
able to scholars studying Thomistic philos- 
ophy and M. Maritain’s approach fo it. 





wo» SALT » SOLARIUM 


America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


We think of salt mainly in terms of flavoring our food. So you may be 
surprised to learn that only 3 or 4 per cent of our salt production goes 
for food seasoning. Its chief use is industrial. About 70 per cent of all 
salt production goes into the manufacture of chemicals such as chlorine 
and soda ash — the latter an important ingredient in glassmaking. And 
to ‘pass the salt’ from America’s salt wells, lakes and mines calls for 
plenty of economical, efficient and dependable railroad transportation. 


= ‘ 


Salt wells are drilled deep into the earth. 
Water is then pumped into deposits of 
solid rock salt. The water dissolves the 
salt, and the salt water, or brine, is forced 
under pressure to the surface. 


e a al ~~ 

Salt lakes provide most of our sun-dried 
salt. The brine is pumped into shallow 
ponds. Heat from the sun evaporates the 
water, leaving salt, which is harvested and 


hauled by rail to refining plants. 


4 pa RA 
The brine is evaporated in huge contain- 
ers called vacuum pans. Live steam boils 
the brine until the water evaporates, and 
salt crystals form and drop to the bottom 
where they are removed by pumps. 


= 


Salt mines yield about half of America’s 
salt. Mined in much the same manner as 
coal, rock salt is important in processing 
paper, leather and textiles, and in refining 
oil, gold and silver. 


Railroads carry about six million tons of bulk salt a year in addi- 
tion to untold millions of tons of manufactured products of which 
salt is a prime ingredient. So you see that supplying the salt in- 
dustry with low-cost and dependable transportation is another 
example of the way in which railroads serve the nation every day. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 37. 


PERSONALITIES 
In Focus 


> Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J,, 
professor of history and research profes- 
sor of Sacred Scripture at Manhattan. 
ville College, Purchase, New York, was 
recently honored by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Seminaries and Universities, 
His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman 
announced the receipt of a letter from 
the Congregation commending Mother 
Sullivan for her work in scriptural studies, 


> New secretary to the Very Rey, 
Thomas E. Henneberry, S.J., provincial 
of the New York Province of the Society 
of Jesus is Rev. John G. Furniss, former 
director of the Fordham University de- 
velopment fund. 


>A noted Catholic attorney and federal 
monitor of the Teamsters’ Union, Godfrey 
Schmidt is the recipient of the first Arch- 
bishop Noll Award from the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students, 


> Former dean of St. Joseph’s College, 
West Hartford, Conn., Sister Mary Theo- 
dore has been named president of that 


institution. Sister Mary Consolata will 


succeed as dean. 


> Principal and organizer of Don Bosco 
Technical High School, South San Gab- 
riel, Rev. Felix Penna, S.D.B. has 
been named provincial of the Salesian 
Fathers in the eastern United States and 
Canada. 


> New rector of the Jesuit High School, 
St. Francis Xavier in New York is Rev. 
Henry A. Boyle, S.J. In addition, Fa- 
ther Boyle has been appointed pastor of 
the Church of St. Francis Xavier by 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. 


> Four Brothers of the Christian Schools 
from New York left to take charge of 
the Kamwenja Normal School in Nyeti, 
Kenya, British East Africa. They are, 
Brother Columban of Mary, Principal, 
Brother Clement Edmund, Brother 
Anselm Thomas, and Brother Azarias 
Robert. 


>» Former chairman of the English De 


partment at the College of St. Scholas- | 


tica, Sister Joselyn Baldeshwiler, 
0.S.B., has been named president of 
that college. 


> Announcement of the appointment of 
Dr. William J. Nelligan of the New 
York State Education Department’s Bu- 
reau of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion, as dean of St. John’s University 
School of Education was made by Very 
Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M. president of 
the university. 
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The capitals are 2” in height and come 
in sets of 180 letters, numbers, and signs. 
Those in 1*/,” manuscript style come in 
sets of 240 letters. The sets sell for $1 
each, 

Mounting is said to be easy with a re- 
usable adhesive which retails for $1 a 
pack. 


News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


Low-Cost, Erect Image 
Low Power Microscope 


Any teacher of elementary science or 
biology in high school knows the value 
of a costly dissection microscope and 
wishes her pupils might have the advan- 
tage of the use of one. — SS 

Here, now, is an inexpensnve low- 
power microscope which will enable stu- 
dents to examine seeds, and plant parts, 
dissect insects, view sand, rock, and min- 
eral specimens under low magnification. 


Ask for samples from Mutual Aids, 
Dept. 68, 1946 Hillhurst Ave., Los An- 
geles 27, Calif. SS&E 12 











‘The maker states that it is of pre- lit = 
—_—— — a 
cision, quality construction even though 1 tle ————— 
the cost is only $19.95 This may follow ° 
from the fact that it is made of war sur- ROC K 4 N G Pe OR SE 
plus optical components. You get rack 
and pinion focusing, color corrected - 
optics, turntable microscope body for in- 


TO MAKE FOR TREE ORNAMENTS and little presents. 
clined views, three different powers } : 
(basic 5x, with other powers of 10x and #-Teacher cuts out horse above. 2-Traces the outline on 
20x provided by lenses mounted in cells | stiff cardboard. This is your pattern. 3-Fold 4%x7”" 
that slip over basic objective lens). : . 
Pe. Sis: te tance partion... Kees Team, out except at hinges X and Y. 4-Color 
lowest 8” it can be raised to 13”. Ac- Eee : : 
cessory objectives are available, too. with crayons or paint; and then glue 
on bright sequins or gay papers. &-Tie on 
package of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum— 


Write to Edmunds Scientific Co., Bar- 
this makes it a real present. 




















rington, N. J. SS&E 11 


Cut-Out Letters 
for Bulletin Board Use 






] a aa 
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Neatness of bulletin boards and time- 
saving are served by cut-out letters for 
instant use. They are made from durable 
colored cardboard. Schools will find them 
serviceable for making signs, displays, 
posters, and the like. Some teachers may 
even see them as serving as aids in spell- 
ing and phonetics. 

The letters come in various colors: | 
red, green, black, yellow, blue, and white. | 


The delicious 
flavor and smooth, 
er natural chewing of 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum help give 
you a little lift and relieve tension. Try it. 
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A mericam 
Bachkz round 
Books 


The exciting and dramatic 
stories of Catholic heroes and 








heroines in American history 
Ages 10-15 Each *2.50 


Illustrated 







































ADYENTUROUS LADY: 
Margeret Brent. of Maryland 

By Dororny Fremont Grant. A remarkable woman's 
thrilling experiences in colonial Maryland. 


THE FRIAR AND 

THE KNIGHT: 

Padre Olmedo and Cortez 

By Fiora Srrousse. A true account of the part played 
by Cortez’ chaplain during the conquest of Mexico. 


COLONIAL GOVERNOR: 
Thomas Dongan of New York 

By J. G. E. Hopkins. The story of the first Catholic 
Governor of New York. 


CAYALRY HERO: 

Casimir Pulaski 

By Dorotny Apams. An exciting biography of the 
Polish officer who fought in the American Revolution. 


SIDEWALK STATESMAN: 
P alfred E. Smith 

By Witu G. Scuorievp. The rousing story of the 
newsboy who rose to be Governor of New York, 
nominee for the presidency of the United States. 


CHAPLAIN IN GRAY: 

Abram Ryan 

By H. J. Heacney. A thrilling biography of the poet- 
priest of the Confederacy who helped to heal the 
breach between North and South. 


MERE MARIE OF 

NEW FRANCE 

By Mary Fasyan Winpeartrt. ‘Ihe adventures of 
Mete Marie of the Incarnation in early Quebec among 
colonial settlers and the savage Iroquois. 


BLACK ROBE 
PEACEMAKER: 
Pierre De Smet 
By J. G. E. Hopkins. A story of the heroic accomplish- 
ments of the Jesuit missionary-explorer and champion 
of the Indians in the West. 

Available wherever Catholic books are sold 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8 






























































































































































































Opera and Ballet Series 
Sound Filmstrips 


The teacher now can bring five famous 
operas and a popular ballet into the class- 
room and give her pupils an appreciation 

| of fine music. 

| This is possible through use of a new 
filmstrip series, the Opera and Ballet 
Series, which presents Wagner’s Lohen- 
grin and the Meistersinger, Delibes 
Coppelia ballet, The Magic Flute of 
| Mozart, Verdi's Aida, and Rossini’s The 
Barber of Seville. 

Lively, charming illustrations show the 
significant scenes from the stories. 

Six correlated recordings come with 
the filmstrips. One side of these disgs 
narrates the caption of each illustration, 
the narration being followed by thematic 
music. The reverse side of the disc gives 
the orchestral rendition of the principal 
arias of the particular work. In Coppelia, 
the complete ballet is played. The dises 
are 33'/3 rpm. 
| For prices of the series or individual 
| units, write the Jam Handy Organization, 
|2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
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Mimeographing Techniques 
Taught by Film 


Teachers of commercial subjects have 
|now a vivid assistant in a new film de- 
voted to mimeographing techniques. De- 
signed for showing to teachers, high- 
school and college students, it demon- 
strates the complete process of typing a 
mimeograph stencil, from cleaning the 
type writer keys to using the mimeoscope 
for hand lettering. 

Step-by-step procedure of running off 
copies on a modern electric mimeograph 
machine is shown in detail. The hand ma- 
chine is also shown with the slip-sheeting 
process. 

How color is achieved is also shown. 
The picture’s length is 15 minutes. Pur 
chase and rental may be had. Write Bailey 
Films, Inc., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

A-V 16 


“Voices” of the Satellites 


Call it a collector’s item, or what you 
will, here is an authentic “live” recording 
of. radio signals from man’s first five 
satellites. For only $3.95 for a 10” LP 
disc. or a 5” magnetic tape reel (at 7'/: 
ips)your pupils will have the answer to 
“What are the satellites saying to us? 
How far away are they? How fast are 
they going? 

The actual sounds and signals of the 
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MONSIGNOR PAUL 


POPE PIUS XIil 


On Ocroser 9, 1958, after more than nineteen years 
in the chair of Peter, Pope Pius XII passed into his- 
tory. His death brought grief to all Catholics and to 
many millions who did not share his religious belief. 
“Men of all faiths,” we read in Time of October 20, 
“agreed that Pius XII had been a great Pope.” His life 
spanned a trying era for the Church. When he was 
born in 1876, in Rome, the papacy seemed doomed to 
a decline. Anticlericalism was rampant and _ the 
Church had been stripped of her temporal power, but 
God’s ways are not our ways and His Church began 
to grow stronger instead of weaker, as her enemies had 
planned. During the reign of Pius XII, Catholics 
throughout the world increased over one hundred 
million. It is worthy of note that under Pius, thirty- 
three saints were canonized, more than under any other 
pope in this century. 

In disaster the Church had found the seeds of a new 
growth. Men of all faiths felt a need for direction and 
values amid the materialist morass into which the 
world seemed to be sinking. Pius XII and his imme- 
diate predecessors gave them strong spiritual leader- 
ship. Pius XI’s encyclical on Atheistic Communism re- 
vealed to the world the true nature of this archenemy 
of God and of human rights. Twelve years later Pius 
XII excommunicated all Catholics who “knowingly 
and freely . . . defend and spread Communism.” 

Parents and Christian teachers everywhere owe a 
debt of gratitude to Pope Pius XII. In many official 
pronouncements he gave them guidance and inspira- 
tion. He outlined for them, in the simplest of terms, the 
age-old philosophy of Catholic education. 

The Pope said of himself, “We wish to be the Pope 
of youth.” In a radio address to the Fourth Inter- 
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American Congress in Education of Youth, at San 
Sebastian, 1951, Pope Pius XII gave an explanation 
of the scope of youth formation and vindicated the 
place of religion in education: “An education that 
prescinds from morality and religion is deprived of its 
best and principal part, neglects the noblest faculties 
of man, is deprived of the most efficacious and the most 
vital forces, and results in bankruptcy, by mixing un- 
certainty and error with truth, vices with virtue, good 
with evil.” 

Speaking to parents, the Holy Father reminded them 
that “the substance and aim of Christian education 
is the formation of the new human being, reborn in 
baptism, unto the stature of a perfect Christian.” He 
quoted Canon 1113: “Parents are bound by the very 
grave obligation of providing with all the means at 
their disposal for both the religious and the moral, as 
well as the physical and the civil, education of their 
children and likewise of looking after their temporal 
welfare.” 

In an address of 1941 he told a group of Catholic 
teachers: 


“You gather together these living branches of 
society, these children who are the hope of their 
parents and of the Church, and form them into a 
great family of thousands and thousands of little 
ones; you develop the training of their minds, 
characters and hearts, bringing them up in a spir- 
itual and moral atmosphere in which the joyous- 
ness of innocence appears side by side with faith 
in God and reverence for holy things, with a 
sense of duty toward parents and country.” 


Certainly the Catholic parents and teachers of 
America will pray for their benefactor. 


SCHOOLS WITHOUT GRADES 

WE WERE TOLD, at the beginning of this school year, 
that the present conventional grade system, imported 
from Germany about a century ago, is giving way, 
here and there, to a system designed to let grade-school 
children move ahead as fast as they learn. Under the 
topic of Education, a writer in Newsweek (September 
15,1958) gives a number of examples that show the 
presence of a trend. Some 45 communities in the past 
ten years have established groups known as “primary,” 
usually for three years. Each division within the group 
goes as far as it can in a school year, and continues 
from that point at the beginning of the second year. 
Provision is made for re-rating the children when 
necessary and the membership in a group is not de- 
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signed to remain permanent. An effort is made to have 
each pupil advance at his own rate. 

A school in Galveston, Texas established “ability 
groups” within the traditional grade structure. Similar 
groups are at work in Philadelphia and Dade County, 
Florida. Essentially the same work is taken, but for 
faster groups it is more intensive. An experiment in 
California carries 600 pupils in 18 multigrade rooms. 
This Torrance plan is practically “a return to the old- 
fashioned one-room school.” J. H. Hull, the Torrance 
superintendent, has this to say: “The one-room school 
had something, and we have recaptured it.” He has 
found that multigrade children learned more in cer- 
tain subjects than their companions in the conventional 
grades. It can happen that a second-year pupil is tak- 
ing arithmetic with third-year pupils, while reading 
with first-year pupils. Obviously, in a school where 
each child can advance at his own rate, he may make 
better progress in one subject than in another. If the 
individual is working up to his capacity and receiving 
proper credit for it, he does not feel the heartbreak of 
failure. One teacher in the Torrance system tells us 
that both the older and younger children benefit from 
the new system—“the older ones by a review of what 
they have studied in the past, and the younger ones 
by child’s-eye-view explanations.” 

The plan allows for tutoring and other helps for a 
child who is not working up to capacity. A newspaper 
reporter spoke of the satisfaction it gave him to see 
his child allowed a second chance and “get caught up.” 
Teachers speak of the stimulation the plan gives to 
them: “you make the work more effective for all stu- 
dents.” In a word, a plan that does not expect all 
children to advance at the same rate, has a contribu- 
tion to make to our school system. 


ON ADOLESCENTS, ESPECIALLY GIRLS 
“UNDER CORRECTION, writes Father McCorry, S.J., in 
his Those Terrible Teens, “it is suggested that a very 
high percentage of fallen-away or feeble Catholics will 
be found to have been without Catholic influence or 
education between the ages of thirteen and nineteen, 
though they may have had Catholic grade-school train- 
ing.” In making this suggestion Father McCorry has 
no intention of belittling the influence of the elemen- 
tary Catholic schools in the formation of men and 
women, but there are many who are now thoroughly 
convinced that the intensity of future Catholicism in 
the case of many boys and girls will depend upon their 
development in the high-school period. 

There is no question that the high-school years are 
critical years, years of decisive formation. Here it is 
that the boy or the girl starts to function autonomously 
as a distinct individual. He or she has established a 
sort of emancipation that allows the teen-ager to de- 
termine his or her future formation, what he or she 
wishes to make of himself or herself. We agree with 
the author that just as youth is the decisive period in 
the making of a man or woman, so it is the decisive 
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period in the making of a Catholic. Witness to the truth 
of this statement is the effort, the herculean effort, made 
by our Bishops to establish Catholic high schools for 
as large a percentage of our Catholic school popula. 
tion as possible. 

Elders are frequently surprised at the rapidity and 
the radical nature of the development that takes place 
in the adolescent years. To parents and teachers the 
phenomenon may be one of the delightful surprises of 
human life. But it is at times disconcerting, even 
frightening. Maturing youths are sometimes called 
upon to make decisions that they are not qualified to 
make. In the vigor of their developing independence 
they are sometimes rash. Father McCorry calls sharp 
attention to a disturbing fact. It is this, that in human 
life some errors are not retrievable. He begs youth to 
bear in mind that some mistakes, for instance, an ill- 
considered marriage, are permanent, permanent in 
their effects and permanent in the lifelong anguish 
which they involve. 

Father and mother may not know the latest dance 
step, they may be even unacquainted with the ranking 
of musical selections on the “hit parade,” but over the 
years they have given much thought to the future 
careers of their children. They have formed ideals 
toward whose realization they would have their chil- 
dren grow, and withal they have developed a degree 
of prudence that they now seek to impart to the matur- 
ing young minds Divine Providence has placed under 
their guidance. Older youths, still young in experience, 
should give ear to the mature wisdom of elders. The 
boy at fourteen is frequently inclined to be impatient 
of parental restrictions, and it is true particularly of 
young girls that their emotional development at this 
period commonly far outruns their growth and intel- 
lectual power. “In the plainest terms,” says Father 
McCorry, “a girl of sixteen or seventeen has not brains 
enough to control her feelings.” We are here reminded 
of the old story, once told by Mark Twain, about the 
fourteen-year-old who termed his father an old fogie, 
but found to his surprise when he came twenty-one 
that his father had learned a great deal over the seven 
intervening years. 

The teens are a critical and difficult period. From six 
to eight years of age the child usually feels quite secure 
and capable of dealing with new situations. He en- 
counters reality and objectivity and has little concern 
with the subjective side of experience. His attitude of 
unconcern about himself and his problems vanishes 
with the onset of adolescence. “This period,” writes 
Dr. Allers, “is essentially one of trouble and of prob- 
lems, a period of unrest and of uncertainty. . . .Seen 
from without, adolescence is the period of transition 
between childhood and adult life. Every period of 
transition partakes as well of the past as of the future. 
Adolescence presents itself accordingly as a curious 
mixture of features characteristic of childhood, and of 
others, still undeveloped and but just indicated, of 
adult mentality. But the infantile features are no 

(Continued on page 240) 
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By REV. LUKE O'DONNELL, O.S.B. 
St. Martin's College, Olympia, Washington 


The appeal is to teachers of English and modern languages 
on the college and secondary level. Language and literature 
are placed in perspective in the curriculum. 


Father Luke is a teacher of Latin and Greek and theology on 
the collegiate level. He is a graduate of St. Benedict's Col- 
lege, Atchison, Kansas, where he studied theology as well as 
at Mount Angel Seminary. He has a degree in library science. 
Author of The Weakness of God (Bruce) and a pamphlet, 
St. Martin (Pio Nono Press), Father has been teaching at 
St. Martin's College and high school since 1941. He has 
held the post of librarian since 1945. 
THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE and the study of literature are 
often thought of as being one discipline. A superficial 
reason for this is the fact that they are usually taught 
by the same academic department. But academic de- 
partment lines are not the best indication of the scope 
of the various academic disciplines. Language and 
literature, while interdependent, are really quite differ- 
ent disciplines in so far as they contribute in different 
ways to that cumulative product we call the liberal 
education. 


The Study of Language 


The study of language is much more central, more 
basic, and has more intrinsic importance than has that 
of literature. The study of language develops a power 
that is much needed in the pursuit of every other disci- 
pline, a power that one has to have to attain truth and 
to reach proficiency in any other field. No one will 
deny that it is through language that we share our 
thoughts with others, that it is through language that 
we receive both the revelation of God and that we 
absorb the knowledge that is the birthright of human 
kind. 

Edueators have always recognized the importance 
of the study of language. That is why English is a 
required subject at every level of education. At the 
college level the student must be taught to organize 
and express thought at a more complex level and at 
more formidable and challenging length. To do this. 
he must receive both as much teaching and as much 
experience as the resources of the curriculum will per- 
mit. Among other things he will begin to learn that in 
the hands of any but a master, language can defeat its 
own purpose. He will learn that the writer or speaker 
who employs a word is committing himself to all that 
that word connotes in the mind of the reader—for ex- 
ample, the words “liberal education and survey 
courses,” or “phenomena and noumena,” or “redemp- 
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The Place of Language and Literature 












in a Liberal Arts Program 


tion and grace.” Not only is he not at liberty to give 
a word his own meaning, but by using the word he may 
unwittingly commit himself to a whole pattern of 
thought and a whole philosophy of life. It is difficult 
to imagine a more “liberating” experience than this 
discovery that this language of ours which we have 
taken so long for granted as part of the natural en- 
dowment of our birth, is really an elaborate and arti- 
ficial tool that permits us to express our thought so as 
to communicate with others. 

But the admission that our language is not a perfect 
tool can only mean that the study of language is of 
greater rather than of lesser importance. It is the only 
tool we have for the expression of thought, and at any 
given moment of history this constantly evolving tool 
is the best tool that we have at hand. It is true that 
thought and meaning can sink deeper than language 
can readily follow. We realize that meaning is deeper 
than phonetics and grammar; it is sometimes expressed 
in the toss of the head and the inflection of the voice; 
sometimes words have an emotional overtone in cer- 
tain groups that give them a force far beyond that em- 
bodied in a dictionary definition. This is true, in much 
the same way as it is true that man’s conduct is influ- 
enced by his subconscious mind. But if we do not 
allow the laws of right conduct to be overthrown and 
replaced and declared outmoded simply because we 
in this twentieth century recognize that conduct is 
sometimes governed by influences from the sub- 
conscious, so neither ought we to disparage the func- 
tion of language and in men’s lives and in the liberal 
education of a man simply because we know full well 
that there are depths of meaning beneath language. 


Foreign Languages, Too 


The reader might imagine from what has been said 
up to this point that when we speak of language we 
are speaking of the study of English vocabulary and 
etymology, English grammar and syntax, English com- 
position and rhetoric. No, by the study of language we 
mean the study both of one’s vernacular and of a 
foreign language—and the study of the latter carried 
to the point of acquiring that vaguest of all abilities we 
call a “reading knowledge.” Since this is a battlefield 
which has been stained with the pale blood of innu- 
merable educational controversialists, it will be well 
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to formulate here the reasons why every liberally edu- 
cated man should have learned at least one language 
other than his own. These reasons may be reduced 
to three: viz., the contribution that another language 
can make to a greater understanding of English, the 
value that a foreign language has as a tool in pro- 
fessional study and professional life, and the insight 
such a study can give into the culture of another 
people. From the standpoint of a liberal education the 
first of these three reasons is the most important and 
the one most likely to be universally valid. 


Enrichment of Vocabulary 


Historically, the English language is not one lan- 
guage, that sprang in its perfection from the brow of 
Zeus. It is two languages, the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Latin that have melted into one. To this is due the fact 
that there is a synonym of Latin or Greek origin for 
practically every Germanic word in the language. 
Hence, the staggering size of the English vocabulary. 
But no two words are ever really synonyms, as every 
literary craftsman knows. They bear with them their 
own histories, their family relationships, the marks of 
their origin. This is clearly perceived by writers who 
recognize the full potentialities of our language; they 
know that words that seem to mean the same thing 
have differing connotations and contain subtle allu- 
sions to their origins. Who can possibly make plain to 
one of our students who does not know Latin that 
words like “obliterate,” “eradicate,” and “subjugate” 
are really quite different words and that, while they 
have something in common, they may not be used in- 
terchangeably? And what a discovery it is to the first- 
year language student when he first learns that there 
is no one-for-one correspondence between the words 
of different languages, for example, when he learns 
that the German “Gymnasium” and the Italian 
“collégio” not only do not mean the same thing as 
their English paronyms, but that there is not even an 
English word that adequately renders these foreign 
words. The famous Harvard report terms this a 
“Copernican step” in the educational process, “one of 
the most liberating, the most exciting and the most 
sobering opportunities for reflection that the humani- 
ties can offer.” 


Understanding Grammar 


One result of the strange origin of the English lan- 
guage was a kind of seeking of a lowest common de- 
nominator between the grammars of the constituent 
elements. The English grammar was simplified; its 
structure became extremely dim. The structure is still 
there, of course, and, the uneducated to the contrary 
notwithstanding, no one can express himself clearly 
and forcefully unless he conforms his expression to 
that structure. But how to teach this pattern and struc- 
ture that we call grammar and syntax has baffled 


*General Education in a Free Society (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1946), p. 120. 


English teachers. Many have reasonably concluded 
that it can never become clear until the rudiments of 
an inflected language have been learned, a language 
that sorts its meanings in different ways and links them 
in different patterns. Then it is that the student learns 
for the first time what the universal elements of al] 
languages are: what nouns are and verbs and adverbs 
and what they do, and why one must have variant 
forms of pronouns, and why there are suffixes on verbs, 

The student who has learned that the meanings of 
the tenses differ from language to language to the 
point where, as in Hebrew, they have no time value at 
all is beginning to grasp the fact that thought is de- 
pendent upon words but that it is also not quite the 
same thing as its verbal expression. The student who 
has learned that the German uses a reflexive expression 
to say, “he’s glad about it” (er erfreut sich daran) 
which may not be translated back into English literally 
and directly, and that the Latin “agitur de” came into 
French as an impersonal reflexive “il s’agit de,” which 
in turn must be rendered into English by an entirely 
different expression, “it is a question of,” has seen his 
native tongue from an entirely new perspective, a 
perspective that can no more be gained by one who 
has not learned languages than can the distinguishing 
characteristics of Gregorian be explained to one who 
knows nothing of music. But unlike the matter of 
music, he has gained this perspective in an area where 
every educated man must feel at home, in his own 
language. 


Rhetoric 


Some students will pursue this study of a foreign 
language to the point where they can grasp the rhet- 
orical artistry displayed in the classics and reflect 
that grasp in their own composition. But even those 
who do not reach that point have at least the oppor- 
tunity to develop their English composition by at- 





These students at Viterbo College have found that 
learning a foreign language is facilitated 
with the aid of a tape recorder. 
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tempting to render the thought of another language 
into clear and idiomatic English. This is no small feat. 
Few ever learn two languages well enough to dis- 
tinguish themselves in the art of fine translation. But 
the admission that few reach perfection does not de- 
tract from the superlative educational value of the 
attempt. 


Value of Languages for Professional Study 


In discussing the need for a knowledge of a foreign 
language, very often the first argument brought for- 
ward is the practical usefulness of the language in the 
prosecution of professional studies or in the student’s 
future life—for example, Latin for ecclesiastical stu- 
dents, or German for one preparing for advanced work 
in chemistry, or Spanish for a student who intends to 
do business in South America. It cannot be stated too 
emphatically that such narrow practical usefulness is 
hardly a reason for studying a language in a liberal 
arts college. The student who insists that he need not 
learn a foreign language because he can conceive no 
practical need for one has misunderstood the reason 
for the inclusion of the language requirement in our 
scheme of a liberal education. If a foreign language 
were studied solely for its practical usefulness, it 
would not be a liberal discipline at all; it would rather 
be part of professional or of special education. Once 
this point is made plain however, there seems to be no 
reason why a student may not select a particular 
language for study with an eye to his own future use 
of that language, nor it is unethical for an instructor 
to motivate his students by pointing out to them the 
practical values to be found in having mastered such 
a language, as long as everyone concerned is clear in 
his own mind on the basic reason for studying a 
language. And this may likewise be a good place to 
add, if it is not already evident, that since languages 
are to convey thought, a language that is not studied 
to the point where a student can read it, is.an educa- 
tional endeavor of doubtful value. Unless there is 
good reason to the contrary, a language that was be- 
gun in high school should be continued in college. 
For most students it is better to learn one language 


well than to attempt to get a reading knowledge of 
two. 


Key to Another Culture 


In the last analysis some languages are more impor- 
tant than others largely because of the literature that 
exists in those languages. Often sweeping across both 
national and racial boundaries, languages are like 
great rivers supporting and bearing along whole cul- 
tures. Some of these cultures have contributed mightily 
to our own, and one who would know that contribu- 
tion must first master these languages. Other cultures 
have barely yet touched us, and one who would open 
the door to these cultures, one who would behold the 
sweep of their ideas and be in a position to make fruit- 
ful comparisons, must first master the languages of 
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these cultures too. For want of a sufficient number of 
persons who can attain that vividness of understanding 
which the study of original writings can inspire, our 
own culture would slip into insularity. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that few students can ever attain a 
sufficient knowledge of a foreign language to make 
this an attainable and therefore a worthwhile objec- 
tive for the study of a foreign language. Most will 
have to attain this objective, if they are to attain it at 
all, through the study of classics in translation. But 
for those who are able and whose interests lie in the 
direction of the humanities, this third reason for the 
study of a foreign language is a valid one. 


The Study of Literature 


The last reason cited above for the study of a for- 
eign language brings us naturally to the study of litera- 
ture and to the question of the place which that study 
must hold in our scheme of a liberal education. Litera- 
ture is probably the oldest study in the liberal arts 
curriculum; there have been times when it seems to 
have constituted the greater part of it. Men have, as 
we shall show, held differing ideas on why and how 
this study should be carried on; they have had differ- 
ing ideas on its place in the curriculum, but it has 
always been there. 

By the study of literature we mean the study of 
those writings which are most likely to endure. We 
usually limit the term literature to those writings more 
because of their spiritual and artistic rather than be- 
cause of their purely informative value—writings that 
are often dominantly imaginative, and that are pos- 
sessed of artistry and perfection of form and of style. 


Values Sought 


Men have held differing, but not necessarily mu- 
tually exclusive, views on the values to be sought in 
the study of literature. Some have looked upon it as 
propaedeutic to the art of composition: one studied 
models of fine and exact composition in order to imi- 
tate them. Some have regarded the study as a school 
of app-eciation, of refined sentiment, and of culture. 
During the past century many were obsessed with a 
passion for scientific classification; they approached 
literature with a cold, scientific eye, determined to 
force the literature of mankind into molds of their own 
devising, to determine its laws and the principles of 
its organic evolution. The study of literature has bene- 
fited much from the mass of learned information these 
earnest searchers have accumulated. We now have 
accurate critical biographies of authors; we have 
studies of the historical background of their works and 
of the social conditions to which they reacted; we have 
a better grasp of the message they were trying to de- 
liver to the men of their own times. 


Literature and Philosophy 


No student of literature, however much he may be 
devoted to the ideal of scientific objectivity, can pro- 
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ceed very far before he realizes that his philosophy is 
going to affect his literary judgments. Look, for ex- 
ample, at the varying treatments that have been ac- 
corded Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar.” The liberatar- 
ians of the eighteenth century made Brutus the hero. 
And what man of the sixteenth century would recog- 
nize Hamlet beset with new-found Freudian com- 
plexes. The veering philosophies of each new age have 
been faithfully reflected in new literary fashions, new 
tastes, new judgments. Authors have risen and fallen 
with the turning of the literary wheel of fortune. Each 
age and each school of philosophy has its list of pre- 
ferred authors, its own canon of literary masterpieces. 
This obvious and close interdependence of philosophy 
and literature makes the study of literature one of 
great importance in any liberal arts college of what- 
ever philosophical persuasion. 

The liberal humanist, eschewing hard and fast 
judgments based on philosophical preconceptions, 
looks upon the literary remains of each age as so many 
interesting memorials enshrining the standards of 
value and thought and conduct current in that age. 
If he finds them to be sincere works, couched in pass- 
able literary form, then they are eminently worthy of 
his study as a humanist. He is interested in man as 
man, and one of the best ways in which to engage in 
this proper study of his chosen subject is to try sym- 
pathetically to understand what earnest men of the 
past have been saying to one another about man’s 
origin and nature and destiny. 

In our plan of a liberal education the study of litera- 
ture is conceived as possessing all the values that have 
been mentioned in the foregoing. But it possesses a 
deeper value still, one that amply justifies its claim to 
a place in any fully rounded liberal curriculum. Phi- 
losophy and theology are abstract and theoretical: 
they show us how man must think and live. But men 
are exceedingly complex beings; there are within men 
depths of feeling and multitudinous shapes of experi- 
ence that quite elude the categories of the philosopher. 
It is but a partial view of reality to be able to think 
through the ethical argument against divorce and 
remarriage; a most valuable complement to this partial 
view is the insight into the tortured soul of a divorced 
woman provided by Tolstoy in his Anna Karenina. 
It is the function of literature to show us how men do 
think and how they do live. Literature must comple- 
ment philosophy. 


Teach Wisdom 


Literature does not complement philosophy in any 
coordinate and independent capacity. Its judgments 
of value are obviously dependent upon philosophy. 
The Catholic student and critic, with his feet fixed 
firmly on the bedrock of the eternal verities, will per- 
force look upon literature somewhat differently from 
the literary humanist. He will, consciously or no, weigh 
the literary product of all ages and cultures in his own 
scales. The canon of great literature is likely to bear a 
somewhat different complexion in Catholic schools. 





This fact alone is a demonstration, if demonstration js 
needed, of the place that the study of literature must 
hold; it makes our philosophy of life something actual 
and concrete. While literature is not made over into 
ethics and is not forced to become an explicit tool of 
moral improvement, still it is supposed to give more 
than aesthetic pleasure; it is supposed to teach wisdom, 
Something more than perfection of form is required 
before a work can pass muster. The view of life it 
represents, partial though it well may be, must have 
about it the ring of philosophical authenticity; it must 
recognize the existence of values that transcend the 
immediate and the material; and it must demonstrate 
an awareness of the intrinsic relationship between hu- 
man conduct and human happiness. 


















Adolescents, Especially Girls 
(Continued from page 236) 
longer quite the same as they were but a short time 
before, and the adult characteristics are not as yet 
what they will be after a couple of years.” 

Father McCorry gives a candid diagnosis of the 
Catholic high-school girl. He insists that the whole 
purpose of his work is to afford Catholic girls the 
special assistance which these charming young women 
need to pass securely and happily through this unique 
but dangerous period in their lives. He lays bare their 
defects with the sole object of making good girls better. 
“No one need doubt,” Father McCorry assures us, 
“that the overwhelming majority of Catholic teen-age 
girls are, in general, good girls. They are pure, they are 
fundamentally docile, they are affectionate, they are 
generous. Few are more assiduous in prayer or more 
regular in the reception of the sacraments than the 
young Catholic girl in a Catholic school. But, since 
very good people may yet possess very notable faults, 
Catholic young women may be expected to have 
faults.” 

The pagan world in which the American Catholic 
girl lives today creates a pagan atmosphere that is 
fraught with danger. Pagan thought and _ behavior 
press in upon her from every side. The radio, the 
movies, the television, the newspaper, and the maga 
zine contribute to the pagan atmosphere; the stand- 
ards and the moral code of those who have no definite 
religious convictions are simply pagan. It is impossible 
to live in the midst of this contamination without stain. 
Such an atmosphere carries the constant threat of 
contamination. 

Catholic teaching and Catholic living give the Cath 
olic high-school girl the guidance and the protection 
of which she stands in need. She needs the Church, but 
she must be aware that the Church also needs her. 
From the ranks to which she belongs come the Church's 
most vital weapons of defense against, yes, of attack 
upon the virus of paganism. Need we say that these 
three weapons are the Catholic nun, the Catholic 
woman of the professional and business world, and the 
Catholic wife and mother? 
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The importance of Scholastic philosophy from an objective 
viewpoint cannot be gainsaid. However, subjectively speak- 
ing, this importance has not been grasped by a large number 
of college students who are being exposed to philosophy by 
force of academic rules. What to do about it is the author's 
message. 


Father Bushinski is a professor of scholastic philosophy at St. 
Mary's Seminary, dean of the college of arts, and a part-time 
lecturer to Catholic social groups. He is a product of the 
seminary and has majored in philosophy at Duquesne Uni- 
versity (M.A.) and Fordham University (Ph.D.). He has an 
S.T.L. degree from the University of Fribourg, Switzerland. 
He is the author of The Analogy of Names, a translation—with 
copius notes—of Cajetan's classic work, De Nominum Analogia 
(Duquesne Studies, 1952). 


THE LAUNCHING OF EARTH SATELLITES and our country’s 
relentless struggle to win over Russia in the race to 
conquer the planets have been the occasion for in- 
tense investigation of the American system of educa- 
tion and the methods employed therein. A vital de- 
ficiency was seen to exist in the widespread lack of 
stress on the natural sciences. The accusing finger of 
guilt was pointed first towards our secular universities 
and specifically for the crime of insufficient training 
in technological areas. Recently our Catholic universi- 
ties were singled out by the same finger of guilt—only 
in this case the accusation came from within and had a 
wider sweep than just to the natural sciences. General 
procedures and standards in Catholic institutions of 
learning were brought into question. “Catholic edu- 
cation is inferior,” declared many. 


Should We Not Distinguish 


However, leaving aside the controversy which has 
arisen, should we not distinguish between “Catholic 
education” and “Catholic educators?” Catholic educa- 
tion as such merits no blame. It is untarnished in its 
aims and its deals. Praise or blame of Catholic educa- 
tion must be sought in the classroom where the pur- 
poses of Catholic education take specific concrete 
form. If methods and standards are satisfactory in the 
classroom, then no one can criticize Catholic educa- 
tion. If these methods and standards are found want- 
ing, then the blame is usually placed on Catholic edu- 
cation while the real culprit, the methods and stand- 
ards of the classroom, goes untouched. A potent ex- 
ample of this is the teaching of Scholastic philosophy 
in our colleges and universities. 
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By REV. EDWARD A. BUSHINSKI, C.S.Sp. S.T.L. 
Dean of College of Arts, Holy Ghost Fathers, Ferndale, Norwalk, Connecticut 


Are We Devitalizing Philosophy? 







Two business administration students strolling along 
one of our universitiy campuses were recently heard 
to comment, “It is hard to understand why they cram 
philosophy into our schedule when it is such a waste 
of time.” 

Assuredly the remark does not portray a universal 
sentiment but yet it is widespread enough to cause 
philosophy professors to reflect seriously on the matter. 
The importance of Scholastic philosophy from an ob- 
jective viewpoint is beyond question. However, sub- 
jectively speaking, this importance has not been 
grasped by a large number of our college students who 
are being exposed to philosophy by force of academic 
rules. Philosophy appears as a subject having very 
little or no bearing either on the matter in which they 
are majoring or on life itself. The attitude to philos- 
ophy is much the same as a factory work in Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity. Such a state of affairs is 
alarming. Where does the fault lie? In student or 
teacher? Certainly it is not in philosophy itself. For 
the most part the fault must be assigned to the 
teachers—sometimes because of intellectual inade- 
quacy but usually because of inadequacy of method 
and approach. It is this latter inadequacy which shall 
concern us here. 


Philosophy Is of the Real 


An introduction is important in any new subject 
matter. Every professor of philosophy inevitably and 
justifiably begins with an introduction. But there are 
introductions and introductions. In many cases they 
take the form of a statement of the definition of 
Scholastic philosophy: the science of beings in their 
ultimate reasons, causes, and principles, acquired by 
the aid of human reason alone. There follows an ex- 
planation of what we mean by “science” and by each 
of the remaining words of the definition. This is one 
of the first failures in the teaching of philosophy. Al- 
most immediately the student is given the impression 
that he is beginning just another academic course 
which will probably deal with material having no 
bearing on anything of importance to him. 

To add to this impression he is presented in some 
cases with a mimeographed set of notes or a textbook 
which in their introduction repeat the cold dry ap- 
proach of the professor. At most the student feels that 
a new subject has been invented whereby there will 
be speculation about abstract matters having no prac- 
tical importance to him. Many teachers of philosophy 
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fail to make the student aware that philosophy is of 
the real—it concerns our life and everything involving 
our existence. It is the one rational science that can 
boast of dealing with all man’s basic problems. The 
man of today is a practical man. Everything he learns 
must have a connection with the concrete facts of his 
daily existence. He rejects thought for thought’s sake. 
Thinking divorced from his life and actions is a 
waste of precious time. To fail to show philosophy in 
its true light as a science of the real is to destroy philos- 
ophy and especially its usefulness for modern man. 


Every Man a Philosopher 


The professor must therefore begin his introduction 
to philosophy by paying special attention to the nat- 
ural disposition of his students. It is classic phrase— 
and a very true one—that every man is a philosopher. 
Every individual at some time or other in his daily life 
looks for the ultimate explanations of why he exists, 
where he is to find the goal of his life, and so on. It 
would not take much for the teacher to single out in- 
stances in our lives when we manifest this curiosity 
regarding vital matters. Recent articles in the news- 
papers have spoken of our brain as a “tape recorder” 
or as an “intricate computing machine.” These asser- 
tions have made many people wonder whether man is 
just a machine run by mechanical forces. Have scien- 
tists disproven the existence of the human soul? An- 
other fact of daily life is the rising divorce rate. Is 
morality a thing of custom rather than a matter of 
absolutes? Is the final decision in moral problems left 
to the desires and situations of individuals? Are those 
men right who scoff at our reasoning about data trans- 
cending the world of the senses—God, the soul, the 
after-life? Can our knowledge be trusted when it 
wades beyond the safe shore of the senses? 





Convert Natural Desire into Formal Probing 


The student, then, need only be converted from a 
mere natural desire to probe the ultimates of reality 
to a deliberate, orderly and formal probing of the ex- 
act same reality. If he is made to see that the aim of 
philosophy is a furthering of this desire already pos- 
sessed, then the danger of his considering philosophy 
as a nebulous, abstract, non-practical science will be 
virtually eliminated. He would realize the intimate 
connection between our nature and the study of 
philosophy. Philosophy is the first “course require- 
ment” of nature. It is the one branch of study into 
which a man is actually born. 

Once all this has been conveyed to the student the 
professor may proceed to give his formal definition of 
philosophy. 


Method Must Follow Path of Nature 


Since philosophy is essentially an effort to pene- 
trate as deeply as possible the problems of reality, it 
becomes an important task of the teacher to present 
each problem to his students in as vivid a manner as 


possible. It is unfortunate that so many philosophy 
professors neglect to do this. A major factor in the 
“inability” of some students to grasp philosophical 
truths is their ignorance of the reason for the discus- 
sion. To understand an answer without knowing or 
appreciating the question becomes an impossible ven- 
ture. The professor should consider it as much a 
necessity to prepare a clear presentation of the back. 
ground of the discussion as it is to prepare an answer, 
The success he has in giving the answer will depend 
a great deal on how well the students have grasped the 
problem. Student remarks such as, “I just can’t see 
what the difficulty is,” or “Why prove we have a soul 
when it is so obvious?” are sure signs that the professor 
has failed to present the problem adequately. 

Countless students have never seen the meaning 
and the importance of validating deductive reasoning 
or of the Scholastic doctrine of ideogenesis precisely 
because they never really understood why they were 
discussed in the first place. Yet, let these same stu- 
dents in their daily life come face to face with a per- 
son who challenges the validity of knowledge trans. 
cending the sense realm or who rejects Scholastic ideo. 
genesis as medieval mysticism. Would not these stu- 
dents sadly complain, “If I only knew then that those 
things are so important. . .” The student’s complaint 
is justified. The professor should have made it a point 
to impress these things upon his students by way of 
introduction. It would not have been wrong for him 
to have assumed the role of an ordent Sensist or a 
Positivist to bring home his point. This is not to imply 
that the study of philosophy is essentially defensive but 
that the introduction of problems should be more 
than a mere defining of terms and should illustrate the 
individual’s eventual need to face such problems in 
behalf of his own life and destiny. 





Seeks Answer Through Own Resources 


Once the teacher has vividly impressed the problem 
on the minds of his students his method of present- 
ing the answer ‘must likewise follow the natural dis- 
position of his students. When a man finds his curiosity 
aroused by a problem bearing on his life he does not 
run immediately to a book or a living authority to 
get an answer. He first makes an attempt to find the 
solution by his own resources. If this effort is fruitless 
or found wanting, only then do we find a man ap 
pealing to another for help in the matter. And because 
he has prepared the ground by his efforts to solve the 
problem by himself the answer given by another has 
an effect of greater proportions. It is much the same 
as the experience had by a person who has worked 
unsuccessfully on a math problem for hours and who 
finally appeals to a friend for the solution. The grasp 
he now acquires of the math problem is far greater 
than if he had looked for the answer from his friend 
without having tried to reason it out for himself. 

This natural manner of acquiring knowledge was 
emphasized by St. Thomas Aquinas: 
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Senior girls at Central Catholic High School, Great Falls, 
Montana, students in a homemaking class, are shown 
discovering Catholic periodicals for the home. 

From left, Barbara Magda, Julie Kantola, 

Barbara Medvec, Rosemary Wilson and Mikell Kralich. 





We must give a similar explanation of the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. For certain seeds of 
knowledge pre-exist in us, namely, the first con- 
cepts of the understanding, which by light of the 
agent intellect are immediately known through 
the species abstracted from sensible things. These 
are either complex, as axioms, or simple, as the 
notions of being, of the one, and so on, which the 
understanding grasps immediately. In these gen- 
eral principles, however, all the consequences are 
included as in certain seminal principles. When, 
therefore, the mind is led from these general no- 
tions to actual knowledge of the particular things, 
which it knew previously in general and, as it 
were, potentially, then one is said to acquire 
knowledge (Truth, XI, Art. 1). 


Basically His Own Teacher 


The human being is basically his own teacher. The 
acquiring of knowledge is a transition from general 
truths already possessed to the attainment of particu- 
lar truths contained only potentially in the former. 
Consequently, “to teach” an individual means to lead 
him to execute a process of intellectual transition. 
The success of the teacher will depend on how eff- 
ciently he encourages the actual internal process of 
his student. Therefore, even if the professor of philos- 
ophy has vividly stated a particular problem he must 
not proceed immediately to give the answer or the 
explanation without giving the student an opportunity 
to think it out for himself. An injustice would be done 
to the student’s natural process of learning. The stu- 
dent would be deprived of the rational pleasure, the 
spirit of inquisitiveness, and the help to retention that 
go with trying to solve a problem on one’s own. The 
teacher must follow this clear demand of nature. 


*St. Thomas Aquinas, Truth (Vol. 2, translated by James V. 
McGlynn, S.J.), Regnery, 1953, pp. 82-83. 


* William James, Psyc ology, New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1893, p. 215. 
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To demonstrate this, let us imagine a professor of 
rational psychology beginning a tract on the exist- 
ence of the human soul. “In looking over the course of 
history we find that the majority of the human race has 
always held the presence of something over and above 
matter which we call the ‘soul.’ An obvious unity in our 
awareness concerning certain actions as ‘mine’ and the 
unity of the ‘Ego’ necessitate some permanent reality 
in us which cannot be identified with the body. How- 
ever, is not this a perfect example of a fallacy in the 
vast majority of mankind? William James, the late 


Harvard psychologist, has explained the ‘Ego’ as fol- 
lows: 


“The consciousness of Self involves a stream of 
thought, each part of which as ‘ can remember 
those which went before, know the things they 
knew, and care paramountly for certain ones 
among them as ‘Me, and appropriate to these the 
rest. This Me is an empirical aggregate of things 
objectively known. The I which knows them can- 
not itself be an aggregate; neither for psychologi- 
cal purposes need it be an unchanging meta- 
physical entity like the Soul, or a principle like 
the transcendental Ego, viewed as ‘out of time. 
It is a thought, at each moment different from 
that of the last moment, but appropriative of the 
latter, together with all that the latter called its 
own.” 


“The ‘soul,’ then, is a myth, only a name we apply 
to the series of thoughts or mental states. Therefore 
any further discussion on ‘immoratality’ or ‘punish- 
ment’ of the soul is just so many words.” 


Has Made a Beachhead 


The professor has, by such an introduction, created 
a shock in the minds of his students. Some of them 
perhaps never realized that there could exist a posi- 
tion so contrary to their traditional beliefs and which 
could be so attractive at the same time. The professor 
has made a beachhead on the minds of his students— 
at least in at negative way. He has shown them the 
vital fact that even an inherited truth such as the ex- 
istence of the human soul must be pursued further if 
it is to live in the face of error. 

If the members of the class are now given the op- 
portunity to express their views on the matter, prob- 
ably they will struggle uneasily in an effort to present 
a logical argument in defense of the soul as a perma- 
nent substance existing within the confines of the 
human body. The professor, methodically assuming 
the role of an objector, will cast difficulties into their 
path, difficulties arising from their arguments or ex- 
planations. 


Now Eager for Explanation 


Once all this has been completed the teacher faces 
a class of humble minds eager to hear the explanation 
of Scholastic philosophy on the human soul. The lec- 
ture which follows is precise and deliberate. The posi- 
tive approach to proving the existence of the soul hav- 
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ing been concluded, the professor enters the negative 
stage where he points out the errors, inconsistencies, 
and faulty logic of the adversaries. For example, he 
will not fail to pay special attention to the objective 
criticism of the error of William James brought forth 
in the introduction to the present question. Also, there 
might very well be several objections raised by the 
students and these should really be encouraged. Ob- 
jections are personal problems of the student and the 
solution to such problems is a tremendous aid to 
grasping the subject. 

In leaving the classroom the student takes with him 
a realization of the ignorance he had on such an 
important subject, a greater interest in the problem 
and its answer, and finally a desire to study even 
further in the matter. 

In adhering to this natural method the professor is 
initiating his students into an attitude of systematic 
and logical reasoning on various problems of philoso- 
phy. They become aware of the fact that slipshod rea- 
soning is neither convincing nor productive of new 
truth. They appreciate the difficulties involved in 
discussing natural truths with men who surprisingly 
hold the opposite. The satisfaction accompanying ra- 
tionalization is an incentive to approach further prob- 
lems and even to carry philosophic discussions into 
the company of fellow students. 


Seek to Remove Obstacles 


Teachers of philosophy must continually seek to 
remove obstacles which would in any way hinder stu- 
dent interest in this all important subject. One such 
obstacle is often the heaps of definitions unloaded 
upon the student. I have seen students carrying lists 
of definitions to the dining room table where they 
would make a valiant effort to memorize them in the 
company of a sandwich and a cup of coffee. Besides 
creating a false impression of philosophy, such a state 
of affairs usually brings about a lifelong distaste for 
it. What is more, the retention of definitions learned 
in this way usually has a life span of not more than a 
week after final examinations. 

Definitions are important. No one can discuss a 
problem unless he knows the meaning of his subject 
matter. However, there is a right and a wrong way of 
presenting definitions. Take, for example, the defini- 
tion of the human soul in relation to the tract on the 
soul's existence. In beginning to lecture on the posi- 
tive approach mentioned above, the professor would 
do wrong if he said, “Before we begin the demonstra- 
tion of the existence of the soul we will devote this 
class to an explanation of our definition of the soul: 
the spiritual and immortal substantial form of an 
organized human body.” 


Essentially a Discovery 


Despite the traditional warning, “define your terms,” 
the procedure just illustrated automatically removes 
the attitude of mutual discovery described previously. 
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Too much is revealed of what should be discovered 
by the student himself with the guidance of the 
teacher. As St. Thomas Aquinas observes, the process 
of learning is essentially a discovery. The teacher’s 
work is to help the student discover new shores of 
knowledge. 


In one way, natural reason by itself reaches 
knowledge of unknown things, and this way is 
called discovery; in the other way, when someone 
else aids the learner’s reason, and this is called 
learning by instruction. . . . Now, in discovery, 
the procedure of anyone who arrives at the knowl- 
edge of something unknown is to apply general 
self-evident principles to certain definite matters, 
from these to proceed to particular conclusions, 
and from these to others. Consequently, one per- 
son is said to teach another inasmuch as, by signs, 
he manifests to that other the reasoning process 
which he himself goes through by his own nat- 
ural reason. And thus, through the instrumental- 
ity, as it were, of what is told him, the natural 
reason of the pupil arrives at the knowledge of 
things which he did not know (Truth, XI, Art. 1). 


If we glance at our own manner of forming defini- 
tions our definitions are only of those things we have 
experienced in some way, whether in the realm of 
sense or intellect. The way of “discovery” demands 
experience of the object before we can define it. When 
the professor attempts to force a definition upon the 
student without preparing the experiential ground- 


work necessary, the professor is asking the student to . 


defy his natural way of knowing. 


Definition Then Really a Summary 


The necessity of introducing some definitions at the 
beginning of the lecture is beyond question. In the 
present case such definitions would be that of “im- 
material” and “substance.” However, the student 
would have no difficulty grasping these definitions be- 
cause he has had experience of immateriality and sub- 
stantiality. At the same time, of course, he would see 
the need for such definitions in the present lecture. 
Later, once an immaterial substance has been shown 
to exist in us, a crude definition of the human soul 
could be offered as: “an immaterial substance existing 
in the body and distinct from it.” The definition would 
actually be a summary of the entire lecture and would 
be intimately connected with it. In the future classes 
when demonstrations would be had of the soul's 
spirituality and its relationship to the body, the way 
would be prepared for the complete definition of the 
human soul: “the spiritual and immortal substantial 
form of the organized human body.” This definition 
would summarize the entire tract on the soul and 
will impress the student with added strength and con- 
viction. The student will have “discovered” a very 
important definition. He will also realize that a 
knowledge of definitions is not dependent on brute 
memory but on his powers of reason, for definitions 
are a summary of a reasoning process. Long lists of 
(Continued on page 247 ) 
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By THOMAS A. GARRETT, M.A. 


The crisp new air in American Catholic higher education today 
is creating an atmosphere in which a lay Catholic educator 
can lead a richer, more stimulating, and dedicated career. 


Mr. Garrett, registrar since 1943, is a graduate of St. 
Michael's College. He received his M.A. from N. Y. State 
College for Teachers, Albany, and he has pursued graduate 
studies at St. Louis University, Ottawa University and at New 
York University. He organized the New England registrars and 
admission officers section of the NCEA in 1953. His contribu- 
tions have appeared in several educational periodicals. 


THERE IS A CRISPNESS in the academic air around our 
Catholic college campuses today very stimulating to 
the professional educator. Although all faculty can 
feel the new atmosphere, perhaps the group most 
sensitive to it is that body of men and women in our 
institutions known as the “lay faculty.” It is unfortunate 
that we must make distinctions between “lay” and 
“clerical” faculty, but the distinctions are very real. 
Although we have moved at an increasingly acceler- 
ated pace from the days when the lay faculty person 
was not very much above the “hired hand,” there is 
still a barrier—sometimes explicit but nowadays more 
frequently implicit, beyond which the lay educator 
may not go in directing the destiny of his college or 
university. This restriction decreases the degree of 
his institutional responsibility but often at the cost of 
professional frustration or the development of an un- 
critical naivety concerning the goals of Catholic higher 
education in America and his own institution’s role 
in realizing them. In this respect his professional role 
is very different from that of his counterpart in the 
secular college or university. 


Testing the Barrier 


The new atmosphere, however, creates conditions 
which invite repeated testing of the barrier; already 
there is, here and there, some evidence that it is 
crumbling under the assault. Interestingly enough, this 
new spirit of critical self-analysis in Catholic higher 
education is not the result of planned action among 
Catholic lay educators, but rather it arises from the 
writings and leadership of such priest educators as 
Monsignor John Tracy Ellis, Rev. Gustave Weigel, 
S.J., and Rev. Walter J. Ong, S.J. It takes the form of 
a dialog between the teacher and the various elements 
of the world in which he finds himself: the living 
world in which he teaches, the academic disciplines 
to which he addresses his intellectual energy, and the 
institutions in which he performs his professional 
labors. 


Professional lay educators have not been unaware 
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Ass't Dean and Registrar, St. Michael's College, Winooski, Vt. 
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of the dialog technique nor of the need to employ it. 
But until quite recently, it is also true there was not 
a considerable body of lay educators dedicated to 
teaching in Catholic colleges and universities. For the 
most part, those in service had neither the time nor 
the depth of training to employ the dialog effectively. 


Conditions to Attract the Able 


Today, however, American education is moving into 
an era of tremendous expansion. Even if there were 
a sudden and miraculous increase in the rate of vo- 
cations, there would still not be enough Religious— 
regular or secular—educated in time to meet the 
demand for teachers that American Catholic colleges 
and universities must face within the next few years. 
The development of conditions conducive to an in- 
creased intellectual vitality and stimulation within our 
colleges and universities, therefore, should attract able, 
devout, and sincere young Catholic laymen to aca- 
demic lives on our teaching staffs. This solution to a 
critical problem in Catholic higher education is not 
likely to be the most desirable to the religious superiors 
or chancery offices primarily responsible for the op- 
eration of our colleges. But it can be a solution and, 
in the divine economy, may also result (even if acci- 
dentally and secondarily ) in the solution of the equally 
pressing and practical need for an intelligent, well- 
educated lay apostolate. 


New Academic Air 


What are some of the areas into which this crisp 
new academic air has flowed? Easily the first—anc 
still primary—is a discussion on the lack of a true 
intellectual leadership on the part of American Catho- 
lics in proportion either to our numbers or to the 
number of our colleges. Monsignor Ellis addressed 
himself to the topic on a first rate scholarly basis 
(“American Catholics and the Intellectual Life,” 
Thought, Autumn, 1955). However, the Thought 
article had hardly reached our library shelves before 
lay educators rushed into print to explicate Monsignor 
Ellis’ text. Unfortunately, most of these attempts to 
show awareness of the situation also showed the pro- 
fessional frustration or naivety referred to earlier. Two 
articles selected at random illustrate this. Neither is the 
worst nor the best laymans’ expression on this topic, 
but I feel both are typical. In February, 1956, Gregory 
F. X. Delaunay, writing in the Catholic World, at- 
tempted to describe the working conditions and the 
mood of the Catholic lay teacher (“Catholic Teachers 
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at Secular Colleges”). In his eagerness to depict the 
plight of the frustrated layman, Mr. Delaunay went 
to the extreme of ascribing all the evils and deficiencies 
of a poor professional situation to Catholic colleges 
alone and, in the process, managed to make a few 
obvious contradictions. A later, more measured and 
objective critical analysis of our failure to develop an 
intellectual elite has been made by Martin J. Svaglic 
(“Catholics and Learning,” Commonweal, Oct. 4, 
1957). 

Nevertheless, Mr. Svaglic seems curiously naive con- 
cerning the constitutions under which religious so- 
cieties operate, and a little provincial both in the use 
of his own institution’s honors program as one of the 
better keys to a fuller intellectual life and in the use 
of Chicago as an illustration of how Catholic “Oxfords” 
and “Torontos” can be developed in the United States. 
Catholic colleges between San Francisco and New 
Orleans, along the southern border of the country, for 
example, will find little comfort or helpfulness in the 
suggestion that they organize as a regional university. 


National Fellowship 


Too, while the suggestion that we strive for chapters 
of “really significant honor societies like Phi Beta 
Kappa” is a good one, a national fellowship of the 
best scholarly potential on Catholic college and uni- 
versity campuses might well do much to promote 
nationally what Mr. Svaglic’s unrealistic area univer- 
sity hopes to promote regionally. 

Since 1939 there has been a national scholastic honor 
society for all Catholic colleges and universities, Delta 
Epsilon Sigma: its only purpose is to recognize and 
encourage a high level of scholastic performance. One 
of its founders was from Mr. Svaglic’s own university 
but at least in recent years the scholars from that 
university have not chosen to support the aims or 
organization of Delta Epsilon Sigma. Even Phi Beta 
Kappa had small beginnings. If it had not been sup- 
ported in its beginnings, it would not be such a worthy 
community of scholars today. 


Barriers in Communication 


Despite the foregoing, I do not denigrate the efforts 
of either Mr. Delaunay, Mr. Svaglic, or the other lay- 
men groping towards an articulation of what the 
American Catholic college or university should be or 
do in order to realize its unique function in American 
intellectual life. In most of the things they say I recog- 
nize some truth and have some agreement on the 
basis of my own sixteen years’ experience in Catholic 
higher education. Most of their errors in direction are 
due to existing barriers in communication between 
the religious “faculty-administration” and the lay pro- 
fessionals in Catholic institutions. The existence of the 
barrier is neither a deliberate nor a malicious creation 
on the part of Religious to maintain a hierarchy of 
subservience. It is the result of an unconscious carry- 
over to academic administration of organizational 
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statutes operative in religious life. Despite the charter 
grants to most of our institutions with their listings of 
trustees “and their elected successors,” in actuality, 
the governance of most Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities rests with a president and a council, sometimes 
of not more than two, appointed by a Provincial or 
Superior General. No matter what the professional 
qualifications, experience, merits, or demerits of these 
men, the actual responsibility for the operation of the 
college or university is theirs and they in turn are 
really responsible only to the Provincial or Superior 
General who appointed them. Whatever advice or 
assistance they may solicit from the professional edu- 
cators on their staffs—religious or lay—of one thing 
they may be sure: unlike the chief officers of many 
secular institutions they are not answerable to their 
faculties as senates. 


Advantages of This Type Administration 


There are tremendous administrative advantages to 
this type of organization. Anyone who has ever par- 
ticipated in a faculty meeting dragged out uncon- 
scionably by cliques, or departmental special interest 
groups, must concede that the democratic approach 
can prolong or even impede good administrative proc- 
ess. But by-passing the faculty in administrative de- 
cisions can also have serious professional disadvan- 
tages. In the matter of honorary degrees, for example, 
although they are usually awarded in the names of 


the faculty and trustees, a list of the annual recipients 


causes legitimate speculation as to whether the “fac- 
ulty as a whole” even heard of the individuals prior 
to graduation day. Yet the qualifications of those so 
honored should be an index to the values and academic 
standards of those in whose names the degrees are 
awarded. 

But presidents and their councils cannot be blamed 
for operating,as they do. The wonder is that they 
are so conscientious in faculty relationships and that 
so much real academic progress is made when the 
chief officers are responsible primarily to non-academic 
personnel outside their institutions. More to the point, 
it is unfortunate that the laity on Catholic college and 
university faculties do not have a complete grasp of 
the administrative procedures and organization within 
the religious communities controlling their colleges. 
This grasp is necessary for a clear understanding of 
the areas at which “college or university” and “re- 
ligious community” administrations impinge upon each 
other. The fact that priest educators have thus far 
been more skilled and more convincing in addressing 
themselves to some of the critical problems of Catholic 
higher education in America may be in some small 
part due to their having such grasp. 


Result: Understanding 


The dialogs should continue, however, for, from a 
polite and scholarly controversy, understanding, if not 
wisdom, should result. From the current burning issue 
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of why we have not developed an intellectual elite, 
many issues basic to this more central one are emerg- 
ing. Dialogs of the past few years on the roles, content, 
and propaedeutic of both philosophy ang theology 
have given to these academic disciplines a vitality and 
excitement they never had in my own undergraduate 
days as a Catholic college student. Dialogs on the 
nature of the Catholic college and university curricu- 
lum are certainly of recent origin and of sufficient 
importance that they should soon lead to dialogs re- 
examining the nature and function of American 
Catholic pedagogy from primary school through the 
university. The side benefits of such a complete theory 
of educational philosophy, psychology, and method- 
ology to American education in general captivates 
the mind; it could easily have an impact equal to 
the theorizing of Dewey and Thorndike in the earlier 
part of this century. 


Role More Clearly Interpreted 


As the dialogs continue and the role of the Ameri- 
can Catholic college and university becomes more 
clearly interpreted, the pressure on religious groups 
for modification of their own roles in relation to the 
institutions under their control will result in ever 
better conditions. Until recently, the hierarchy had 
little insight into the problems of American Catholic 
higher education, chiefly because their own commit- 
ments to elementary and secondary education were 
almost over-powering. There is evidence, however, 
that as the Bishop’s own responsibilities become more 
regularized, they can spare some attention to the 
problems of higher education; already some of these 
problems are getting the attention of our very best 
ecclesiastical minds. 

The crisp new air in American Catholic higher edu- 
cation today is creating an atmosphere in which a 
Catholic lay educator can lead a richer, more stimu- 


Freshmen general science students of St. Catherine 
Indian School, Santa Fe, New Mexico, study 
the subject with the aid of exhibits. 


lating, and dedicated career than in many of the better 
recognized secular institutions to whose staffs we had 
heretofore aspired. 


Devitalizing Philosophy? 
(Continued from page 244) 


definitions will no longer plague the memory nor de- 
prive philosophy of its inherent interest. 

So much for the faulty and the correct way of pre- 
senting definitions. 


Relationship To Other Branches 


Finally, the philosophy professor must convince the 
student of the relationship of philosophy not only to 
his life and to the world, but also to other branches of 
study. This last is equally important. The student who 
walks from the philosophy classroom to the chemistry 
laboratory, for example, will most certainly experience 
a change in approach between the two sciences. That 
is as it should be. However, a change in approach does 
not mean a lack of connection. Scholastic philosophy 
has much to offer a prospective chemist, doctor, 
lawyer, business man, or school teacher. Since every 
man is by nature a philosopher—namely, he has at 
least a vague but yet personal conception of the 
ultimates—the possession of a true philosophy will 
mean a right conception of values in whatever walk 
of life is chosen by the student. And despite the heralds 
of expediency and relativism, a true, objective out- 
look on the world of being is man’s greatest treasure. 
It alone can fulfill man’s desire for truth and happi- 
ness. Error and falsehood have always failed us and 
have been among our greatest afflictions. 

Unfortunately, some teachers of philosophy seem 
to isolate their subject from the other courses on the 
student’s curriculum, thus implicitly contradicting 
their original declaration about the all-embracing 
character of philosophy. Scholastic philosophy must 
bring about an integration of all phases of classwork 
with itself as the Queen of those other sciences. Our 
nature demands it. It is the same human mind which 
at one moment explores the activities of the electron 
and at another moment seeks to pierce the very es- 
sence of corporeal reality as such. It is the same hu- 
man mind which learns how to save life and how to 
explain it. Therefore this integration of philosophy 
with the other sciences is not arbitrary. Man’s mind 
longs for it. It is essential to the oneness of truth. 
Consequently, if all this is impressed upon the student, 
he will experience a certain fullness of mind when he 
plunges into the wonders of chemistry, physics, soci- 
ology, history, literature, or any other subject. He will 
appreciate what those sciences offer him and he will 
at the same time have the vast intellectual pleasure of 
penetrating far below the surfaces of these very sci- 
ences to the truths upon which they rest. His life will 
have meaning, depth, and vision. 









By SISTER M. FERDINAND, S.C. 
1635 Bedford Avenue, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 





Over ten years ago the assembled Catholic Bishops of the 
United States warned us of the perils of secularism. Their 
words also stated the goal of Christian education: "Human life 
centers on God. The failure to center life in God is secularism 
—a most deadly menace to our Christian and American way 
of life. To combat secularism the individual Christian must get 
the full vision of Christian truth." 


Now what is this “full vision" of Christian truth of which the 
bishops speak? The answer to this question will give us a clear 
proposal of the nature and goals of Christian education—an 
education that prepares us for reality as it truly is, for life 
as it has come from God. Hence the aim of this and a follow- 
ing article is to show that modern geography can be taught 
with that flavor which emanates from Catholic principles and 
beliefs so that the individual Christian child may receive the 
full vision of Christian truth. 


THE WORD GEOGRAPHY means a writing about the 
earth. Modern geography is a study of the world as 
a whole and man whose home it is. What do we mean 
by the world? We mean our earth and everything in it. 

Every reasonable being must sooner or later ask, 
“How old is the world? From where did it come? and 
why?” 

From all eternity God resolved to create a world. 
From all eternity God existed. He is infinitely per- 
fect. All this is true, all that is beautiful, all that is 
powerful, all that is good is found in God. He is all 
knowing, all wise, and all powerful. 

God is good and because He is good He wants 
others to share His happiness. That is why He created 
heaven and earth. He brought them forth out of noth- 
ing. How then did God make the world? In the first 
book of the Bible we find a great geography lesson— 
the story of creation. We must bear in mind that God 
did not inspire the author of the Book of Genesis to 
tell us minute scientific details of how the world was 
made. His purpose was that all men might know that 
all things were made by Him, and without Him was 
made nothing that was made. The Bible is not a sci- 
ence manual but the basis of all knowledge. Future 
science knowledge He let man unfold. 

We read that in the beginning God created heaven 
and earth. But how did God do all this? Before the 
world was made nothing existed except God alone. He 
lived long before the stars appeared in the heavens. 
There was no sun; there were no mountains, no rivers 
on the earth. From all eternity God existed alone; the 
Triune God—the Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost. 
Then “in the beginning,” that is, in the beginning of 
time, God said, “Let it be made!” and all things were 
made. The Almighty used nothing to make the world. 
He simply willed that all things should be made, and 
all things were made out of nothing by the mere 
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Geography with a Catholic Flavor 


power of God’s word. God created all things. The 
Psalmist (XXXII, 9) says, “He spoke and they were 
made, He commanded and they were created.” 

The Bible tells us that God made the world in the 
short space of six days. But the days of creation were 
not earthly days, but God’s days. Therefore, they may 
have been days of long periods of time. “With God 
a thousand years are as one day.” Or the word “day” 
may mean a much shorter period of time. The Church 
has not defined this. Therefore, we do not have to 
believe that the days of creation were six days such 
as we have now. But why then does the Bible use the 
word “day?” Because the week of creation was in- 
tended by God to be the pattern of our present week of 
seven days. We work on six days of the week and rest 
on the seventh, which we call the Lord’s Day. The 
world was created for God's glory and for man’s good. 


First Light 


On the first day God created light. There is one 


thing that strikes me in the story of the creation. First, 
the Bible tells us, “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth,” and immediately adds the 
words, “On the first day God created. the light.” How 
is this to be explained? It means that in the beginning 
God created the matter out of which the heavens and 
the earth were formed. That was the first creation. 
The Bible says, “The earth was void and empty.” 

On the second day God created a firmament amidst 
the waters. Learned men tell us that this matter out 
of which heavens and the earth were made was an im- 
mense mass of fire. The earth, then a part of this mass 
of fire became a spinning, revolving body in a great 
circular path around the sun. In its spinning it cooled 
and gave off gases or vapors that enveloped the earth 
with a dense layer of air, which made the earth dark 
and empty. In time changes took place. Hydrogen and 
oxygen united and formed water. Other gases united, 
and so the atmosphere became less dense and light 
came to the face of the earth. The H.O formed water 
in the heavens and on the earth below. A firmament 
was then formed that separated the water in the 
heavens from that on the land. 

On the third day God created dry land and sea. As 
the earth cooled wrinkles or folds occurred in the 
earth’s crust leaving deep depressions. Water on the 
earth collected in these depressions and formed seas. 
The dry part of the earth was called land. Since there 
is now land, God then brought forth the green herb 
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and such as may seed and the fruit tree yielding fruit. 

Fourth day sun, moon and stars, day and night. 
The spinning of the mass made the earth a round body 
and since the earth is round, only half of it can be 
lighted at a time by the sun which God had created in 
the first creation. Therefore, the lighted part was 
called day and the dark part night, which receives 
lesser light from the moon and stars. 

Fifth day fishes and birds of every kind, animals, 
cattle and creeping things and beasts. With light, 
water, and air and the sun, at God’s word the waters 
brought forth the creeping creatures having life, and 
the fowl that they may fly over the earth under the 
firmament of heaven. And on the fifth day the earth is 
now prepared for the cattle and creeping things and 
beasts of the earth that God created. 

Thus God arranged the whole world in a very 
beautiful and wise manner, but yet there was no one 
to enjoy this marvelous sight. The lord of creation— 
man—was still missing. 


Man—God's Masterpiece 


On the sixth day, Man. God arranged the whole 
world in a very beautiful and wise manner. Every- 
where the bushes and the flowers budded and 
bloomed; the trees grew and bore precious fruits. In 
the waters the fishes sported and played; the birds 
sang beneath the blue dome of heaven. The fields and 
the meadows and the woods were alive with countless 
animals. But yet there was no one to behold the 
wonders of God’s beautiful Nature; no one to enjoy 
this marvelous sight. The lord of creation—man—was 
still missing. 

Then the Three Divine Persons entered into counsel 
with one another. And God said: “Let us make man- 
kind in our image and likeness; and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, the birds of the air, 
the cattle, over all the wild animals and every creature 
that crawls on the earth.” And God created man after 
his own image and likeness. He “formed man out of 
the dust of the ground and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, man became a living being.” 

Let us now consider God’s masterpiece, man, a little 
more in detail. When the Lord created the animals, 
He did not say: “Let us make the fishes, and the birds, 
and all other animals!” But when He created man, He 
said expressly: “Let us make mankind in our image 
and likeness.” Man is the most excellent creature of 
God on earth. God created the earth for man; for He 
created man last of all, and He put him in possession 
of the earth which he had made. Gen. 1, 26 “Let him 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, etc.” 


Next to the Angels 


Man is next to the angels in dignity and excellence. 
Holy Scripture tells us this in the eighth Psalm ( Verses 


6, 7) “Thou has made him a little lower than the angels. 
Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor; thou 
hast set him over the works of thy hands.” 

When God made man; He did something which He 
did not do to any other creature. “The Lord God .. . 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life . . .” 

When a person breathes, it is air, which he takes 
into his lungs. But when God breathes, it is a spirit. 
God breathed into the form and figure of the first man, 
a spirit, an immortal soul. Now the eyes and ears were 
opened, the heart began to beat; the mouth spoke; 
the hands and feet could move; it was a perfect man. 
Therefore, the Lord made the first woman by taking 
a rib from the side of the first man while he was 
sound asleep. God formed and fashioned it into a 
body and breathed into the lifeless body the breath 
of life, a spirit, an immortal soul. 

Man’s body is formed from the earth, but his soul 
is God’s breath. 

God is the Creator, and man is only a creature of 
God. 

Man has a soul which reflects God’s image and 
likeness. 

God is a spirit and the soul is a spirit; it is invisible 
like God himself. 

God is immortal and the soul is immortal. For it is 
God’s breath. 

God has understanding and the soul has under- 
standing. 

The body cannot think; the soul thinks. Men have 
thought out great things with their understanding or 
reason. 

God has free will and the soul has free will. 

All men came from one great family, whose father 
is Adam and whose mother is Eve. 


Causes of Differences 


But are there not men of white, black, red, brown, 
and yellow color? How can these come from the same 
parents? The differences in the color of the skin are 
due to the differences of climate, food, and manner of 
living. We find that animals living under a different 
climate gradually change their shape and color. All 
men have certain common quality of body and also 
the same common powers of soul; memory, under- 
standing, and free will. Therefore, Holy Scripture ( Acts 
17, 26) says “He made all mankind to dwell upon the 
whole face of the earth.” All men derive only their 
bodies from Adam and Eve. The soul of every man is 
created immediately by God. Just as the Holy Spirit 
in baptism and in the Sacrament of Penance descends 
into the soul of man and gives it spiritual life, so God 
gives natural life to the body of man by placing a 
soul in it. God creates each soul and at the same mo- 
ment places it in the body which has been prepared 
for it. (To be continued) 














By Rev. VINCENT VASEY, S.M. 
Seminaire Marianiste, Friboug, Switzerland 


The merits of the case and the urging of His Holiness for 
good grounding in Latin by those aspiring to the priesthood 
prompt the author to a proposal which would benefit all who 
study Latin. The author leads into concrete examples and the 
practicalities in this half of his article which continues the 
article begun in the November issue. 





The ideal of making Latin speakers, which Belloc a 
number of years ago hoped would come to pass to 
supply the world once more with a common tongue, 
must still be saluted from afar. Today in the United 
Nations and in all the hundreds of international con- 
gresses and reunions, a common language would save 
time and money now outlaid for equipment, but Latin 
as a medium of expression is a dream devoutly to be 
wished, but still a dream. Even in the clerical con- 
ferences held in Rome during the Holy Year, Latin, 
though it played a large role, was not the exclusive 
language. Latinitas is making efforts to sell Latin as 
an universal medium of exchange, and the interna- 
tional congress of Avignon held lately had the same 
end, but the road yet to travel is long. 


Teachers Can Do Their Part 


Meanwhile Catholic teachers can do their part to 
make Latin live for their students in view of cooperat- 
ing effectively with the wishes of the Sovereign 
Pontiffs. 

Latin conversation can be started immediately from 
the very first year and even from the first day. Ex- 
pressions can be learned before the grammar rules 
with which they are constructed. Over and over 
again in the course of an hour a teacher repeats the 
same commands, gives the same directions in exactly 
the same language. These recurrent phrases in class- 
room procedure can be introduced from the start. At 
the end of the first year a considerable number of 
words and expressions are learned independently of 
the textbook in a natural way without overloading the 
memory. Such knowledge, acquired by the way, gives 
the sense of immediate accomplishment and wards off 
the despair of plodding through a grammar oblivious 
of the end for which grammar exists. Here are some 
commands and exhortations that a teacher uses over 
and over. They are given as they come to mind, not 
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systematically. After making this short list, the ex- 
pressions were checked in. Apparatus Latinae Locu- 
tionis . . . ex M. T. Ciceronis libris collectus, autore 
Alex. Scot Scoto, Lugduni, 1608. 


Bear Repetition 


Aperite librum vestrum. (Epistolam aperui. Att. lib. 5, 
ep. 11) 

Nunc vero considite. (Cur homines in theatro conse- 
derant. Pro. Fl. 16) 

Sedete trunco erecto. (ex trunco corporis. Pro Quinto 
Roscio R. 28) 

Attendite, quaeso. (Quaeso, diligenter attendite. Pro 
Milone, 23) 

Omnia iterum repetam. (Longo intervallo haec studia 
repeto. De Fat. 4) 

Quid est nomen tuum? (Nomen est quod unicuique 
personae datur. I De Inv. 34) 

Carissime, quomodo vocarisP (Si alio nomine vis 
vocari. Acad. ) 

Non timide sed dic fortiter et clara voce..(Timide, In 
Ver. Fortiter 2 ad Quin. Fr. “ut clara sit” I Off. 133) 

Bene dixisti. (4 de finibus ) 

AUDIAMUS VOS in ordine. (Cicero uses ordine, ex 
ordine, in ordine passim ) 

In crastinum diem. ( Nisi me forte in crastinum differre 
mavis. 2 de orat. 368) 

Aspicite (ad) me. (At etiam aspicis me 2 I.A. 76) 

Non est loquendum. 

Nolite strepere. (cf. strepitus. Top 52: strepitus pedum; 
Cum Achivi coepissent inter se strepere. I de Div. 
29) 

Nullus fiat strepitus. 

Silete. Tacete. (Sileamus inquam Brute. de Clar. 266) 
me taciturum existimatis 2 I. V. 27) 

Scribite hanc sententiam in tabula. 

Has paucas lineas memoriter recitate. (Memoriter 
recitare. Att. lib. 4 ep. 3) 

Has lineas memoriae mandate. (Nuperrime dictum 
facile memoriae mandatur. 3 ad Her. 18) 

Iterum pronunciate. (Demonsthenes versus multo uno 
spiritu pronunciare consuescebat. I de orat. 261) 

Quomodo reddis Latine? (I de Orat., 155) Quomodo 
dicitur lingua Latina? 1(ingua Latina uberior Graeca 
3 Tusc. 9 et 10) 

Describite ex memoria. (Cicero often uses ex memoria ) 
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Incipe, Paule, recitare litteras. (Bella gerere incipiunt 
2 de Nat. 9) 


A Mere Sample 


This list is a mere sample of what can be done. 
There is no need for the students to memorize these 
expressions. By sheer repetition on the part of the 
teacher they will sink into the memory of the students. 
One of the most successful methods of learning modern 
languages Assimil (disc recordings for learning foreign 
languages, available in England) is based on this 
principle. Assimil warns against memorizing constantly, 
demanding only repetition. After five months of fifteen 
to thirty minutes a day, Assimil gives enough mastery 
of a language to make one’s way in a foreign country 
surprisingly well. 

In addition to the routine expressions, numerous are 
the questions that come over and over: In quo casu? 
In nominativo? Si in nominativo est, est subjectum. 
Quid est praedicatum? In quo modo? In qua forma? 
In quo tempore? Cujus generis est hoc nomen? Quae 
conjugatio? Ad quartam conjugationem pertinet. Cujus 
est declinationis? In crastinum diem. Noli dicere 
omnia, quae in mentem veniant. Students may not 
know how to answer in Latin, but they will understand 
the questions. The words employed all have English 
cognates. What student after a year of such question- 
ing and prolonged repetition will not learn the distinc- 
tion between in with the accusative and in with the 
ablative? 


Vocabulary Study Made Easy 


Vocabulary study can be made interesting so that 
the words live. The conning of lists is killing. If instead, 
interesting, concise sentences, easy to memorize are 
built around the vocabulary, interest is stimulated. 
Here are some simple expressions, all classical, that 
will help interest the students because they can bandy 
them about: 
ita: Factum est ita: it happened just that way. Id si 

ita est: if that’s the way it is. Ita enim magister 

mandavit: That's the way the teacher wants it. 

sic: Sic cogitat: so he is thinking. Sic est: so it is. 

nihil: Nihil hoc libro melius: Nothing better than this 
book. Nihil faciendum: Nothing’s to be done. Nihil 
ad nos: That has nothing to do with us. Nihil ad 
rem: That is not at all to the point. 

accidere: Hoc accidere non potest. This cannot happen. 

Ita accidit. It happened so. 
dulcis: Nihil potest ess dulcius: Nothing could be 

sweeter. Dulcissime frater: Dear Brother. 
civis: Cives boni, amantes patriae: Good citizens, lovers 

of country. Civis romanus sum: I’m a Roman citizen. 
omitto: omitto alia dicere: I am not mentioning the 

other matters. Ut alia omittam, hoc satis est: This is 

enough, without a mention of the other items. 

Simple narrations, such as found in first and second 
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year manuals, selections from Caesar and Cicero, if 
they are learned by heart, furnish ample material for 
conversation. Without much difficulty the teacher can 
phrase questions on the memorized text and the pupils 
will have the copia verborum necessary to answer. 
These memory selections should be short, but mastered 
completely. What is to be memorized must be well 
understood and, after being learned, frequently re- 
peated. It is too laborious for the student to be forever 
learning something new, but a return to what he has 
already learned is a thrill comparable to meeting an 
old friend. The more the selections are repeated the 
more indelibly they root themselves in the soul. 


Acquisition of Words in Context 


The acquisition of words in a context is the efficient 
way of building up a vocabulary. Words are not iso- 
lated, but the context teaches the precise meaning of 
the word and its correct usage. A man speaks a lan- 
guage when the words and turns of expression are at 
his beck and call. Judicious questioning on part of the 
teacher evokes the riches of a mind stocked with 
memory selections. The exact text does not often linger 
in the memory, but the words and phrases do. With 
practice the student is able to combine these in origi- 
nal thought patterns. Such oral drills keep the rules 
of syntax fresh, words at hand, the forms continually 
in use, and what has been learned piecemeal becomes 
eventually a synthesized mass of information. 


Help for the Teacher 


Simple facts about the life of an author, without 
going into any literary criticism, do not seem beyond 
the scope of Latin conversation. For advanced uni- 
versity students there are abundant Latin commen- 
taries extant on the classics. Even in lower classes un- 
adorned comments on the work in hand are not too 
difficult either for the teacher or the students. Yet 
sustained commentaries of the text in Latin seem out 
of the question for high-school students. Nevertheless 
editions of earlier centuries, for example, the great 
editions of Lemaire, replete with critical, grammatical, 
and esthetic notes in Latin still furnish a great help to 
the teacher who wants to perfect himself in the prac- 
tice of oral Latin. 

Without a doubt the greater the fluency a person has 
with oral and aural Latin, the better his grasp of the 
written page. When the words and forms come easily 
to mind, there is no great difficulty in comprehending 
normal Latin as the eye moves across the page. The 
written language, even if just read aloud, gets into the 
ear, as faith comes by hearing. Grammatical and 
syntactical forms identify themselves with the person, 
take on life and become a second nature. The rightly 
vaunted end of Latin, mental discipline, is cultivated 
above all in conversation, which serves a function 
analogous to mental arithmetic in mathematical 
studies. 
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By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M. 


The Epistle to 
the Colossians 


One of four epistles written by St. Paul while in prison in Rome, 
this epistle was intended to encourage the Colossians to greater 
efforts in the practice of their faith and to point out to them 
the rightful place of Christ as head of the Church. This is 
a continuation of the article begun in November 1958. 


Father Guyot is professor of Sacred Scripture and fundamental 
dogma at St. Thomas Seminary. After completing his training 
at St. Mary's Seminary, Perryville, Mo., he took his licentiate 
in sacred theology at The Anglicum, Rome, followed by 
Studies at the Pontifical Biblical Institute, Rome. His member- 
ships include the Catholic Biblical Association and the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. He is a member of the executive board 
of the NCEA. He is the author of Scriptural References to the 
Baltimore Catechism, In the Footsteps of Christ and From The 
Pulpit of the Cross. 


Object of St. Paul's Prayer 


What was the object of St. Paul’s prayer for the 
Colossians? It was “that you may be filled with know]- 
edge of his will, in all spiritual wisdom and understand- 
ing.” To accomplish God's will it must be known; to 
fulfill it, wisdom and understanding ( gifts of the Holy 
Spirit) are needed. Then the Colossians, St. Paul 
hoped, would “walk worthily of God . . . bearing fruit 
in every good work . . .” Strength is needed to live 
according to God, strength that comes “through his 
glorious power.” Thanksgiving should flow from the 
hearts of his readers, for had they not been found 
“worthy to share the lot of the saints in light.” The 
Colossians—St. Paul includes himself with them—have 
been brought from the darkness of sin and of error 
“into the kingdom of his beloved Son,” through whom 
“we have our redemption, the remission of our sins” 
(Read 1, 8-14). 


Outlines Christ's Place 


St. Paul had just written that Christ is his as well as 
the Colossians’ redeemer. At that moment his mind 
moved to the report of Epaphras: Christ was not being 
given His proper pace in the teachings of those who 
were disturbing the faith or trying to disturb the faith 
of the Colossians. St. Paul begins, and in one of his 
most profound passages, he outlines Christ’s place 
as well as his nature. Let us look at the following 
verses, 15-20, in schematic form: 
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The Story of the New Testament 


In relation to God: Jesus Christ 

(a) is the image of the invisible God; 

(b) it has pleased God the Father that in Him 
all His fulness should dwell. 

In relation to creatures: Jesus Christ 

(a) is the firstborn of every creature; 

(b) in Him all things have been created, through 
Him and unto Him all things have been 
created; and in Him all things hold together. 

In relation to the Church, Jesus Christ 
(a) is the head of the body, the Church; 
(b) the firstborn from the dead. 

In relation to sinful men, Jesus Christ 

(a) has reconciled all things to God, making 
peace through the blood of his cross. 


If we try to summarize St. Paul’s teaching we find, 
first, that Jesus Christ is God; secondly, that through 
Him, and unto Him and in Him all things have been 
created (cf. John 1, 1-3). Let those deceivers of the 
Colossians understand, St. Paul implies, that Christ 
as God is the creator of all things, heavenly as well as 
earthly; therefore He is superior to them, apart from 
them, above them, and He existed before they came 
into being. Thirdly, Jesus Christ is the head of His 
Body, the Church; through his resurrection He is the 
efficient as well as the exemplary cause of all who 
rise from the dead. Lastly, Jesus Christ is the re- 
deemer of all, reconciling all things to God. Note how 
St. Paul insisted on Christ’s relations to the angels; this 
becomes more important as the epistle develops (Read 
1, 15-20). 


Reconciliation Effected by Christ 


The last point St. Paul made in the section that is 
the heart of this epistle is the reconciliation effected 
by Christ “through the blood of his cross.” This led 
him to develop this thought. The Colossians were 
once “estranged” from God “through your evil works.” 
Now however they had been reconciled “in his body 
of flesh through his death.” This reconciliation had 
made them holy, for as sin estranges one from God, 
so the grace of Christ gained through his death unites 
to God, and to be united to God is to be holy. Yet 
the Colossians should not think that their work is done; 
they must continue to live in accord with this recon- 
ciliation, they must be steadfast in living up to what 
they have received through the preaching of the good 
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news, the gospel. Christ had told the apostles to 
preach to all nations; so St. Paul points out that every 
one has heard the gospel. As for him, he had become 
its minister! 

St. Paul a minister of the gospel! At presént how- 
ever he was a suffering minister! Formerly he had 
preached, now he suffered; both were for the sake of 
the Colossians (as well as all Gentiles! ). What is the 
consequence of his suffering? “. . . and what is lack- 
ing of the sufferings of Christ I fill up in my flesh for 
his body, which is the Church.” Profound and bold 
words! Christ had redeemed all men, so there is no 
lack on the part of his sufferings in that regard. Christ 
had gained sufficient grace for all men to be saved, 
so that is not the lack of which St. Paul writes. What 
is this lack? It has something to do with the Church, 
for St. Paul says that he fills up what is lacking “for 
his body, which is the Church.” Is it the application of 
the graces and merits of Christ to the members of 
the Church that St. Paul is filling up? Some hold this 
opinion. Or is it that as Christ suffered in His physi- 
cal body, so He must suffer in His mystical body, the 
Church, and it is through His members, such as St. 
Paul, that He suffers? Others hold this opinion. What- 
ever opinion is chosen, there is one thought that is 
not able to escape us: St. Paul saw in suffering some- 
thing in which to rejoice, not something to reject; 
he saw it as something useful for the Church. St. Paul 
now returns to the idea of the minister with which he 
began; here however he says that he is the minister 
of the Church, for the purpose of preaching to the 
Colossians. “For I am to preach the word of God fully.” 
This word is a mystery as well as the mystery: the 
mystery of the redemption of all men. St. Paul was 
stressing the universality of the redemption, and in 
particular the redemption of the Gentiles, whereby 
Christ was now dwelling in the souls of the Colossians: 
“Christ in you, your hope of glory.” This was being 
preached everywhere; this St. Paul preached, working 
and striving as God gave him to work and to strive 
(Read 1, 21-29). 


Obligation to Preach 


Since St. Paul had the obligation to preach the 
“mystery” his concern reached out to all those who 
had received the gospel, even though they have not 
“seen me in the flesh.” This is one of the passages that 
indicates St. Paul had not himself preached to the 
Colossians. When the Colossians and the Laodiceans 
and others who have not seen St. Paul learned of his 
great concern for them, they should be comforted 
and through the expression of St. Paul’s concern by 
this letter (in which he was explaining something of 
the mystery of Christ) they should increase their 
love for Christ Jesus as well as their understanding of 
“the mystery of God the Father of Christ Jesus in 
whom are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” There were some in the midst of the 
Colossians, persuasive men, who were attempting to 
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deceive them by wrong ideas; St. Paul had written 
what he did so his readers would not be led astray. 
Even though absent in body, he was with them in 
spirit; and he saw how they were living in accord with 
the gospel. This gave him great joy; he wanted them 
to continue to walk in Christ, to grow in Him and in 


faith. 


Once Again True Concept of Christ 


Once more St. Paul warned the Colossians: “See to 
it that no one deceives you by philosophy and vain 
deceit, according to human traditions, according to 
the elements of the world and not according to Christ.” 
In the introduction we have already considered these 
words; whatever might have been the detailed teach- 
ing of these deceivers, one thing stands out: what 
they taught was not “according to Christ.” That was 
enough for Paul! Once more he presented the true 
concept of Christ. He is God for “in him dwells all 
the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” He is over all 
angelic powers. He has given of the fulness of the 
Godhead to the Colossians; “and of his fulness we 
have all received,” St. John, the beloved disciple, was 
to write later. If some of these deceivers had been 
insisting on circumcision, St. Paul wanted his readers 
to know that they had received a circumcision “not 
wrought by hand.” The circumcision to which he 
refers is the “putting off of the body of the flesh.” 
This took place in baptism, when sin was removed 
from their souls, and this is what St. Paul means when 
he speakers of putting off the body of the flesh. In the 
Old Testament circumcision made the recipient a 
member of the chosen race of God; in the New Testa- 
ment baptism means being united to Christ in his 
death and rising through faith as Christ rose from the 
tomb. This idea St. Paul had developed to greater 
length in the epistle to the Romans, chapter 6. Since 
Christ is the head, what He has done through His 
death redounds to His members; He overcame sin, so 
His members through baptism get rid of sin. Christ’s 
death had the effect of cancelling the decree against 
us, the decree of death because of sin. At the same 
time Christ also conquered all hostile powers, all the 
devilish powers working against sinful men; this last 
thought St. Paul wrote because of what the deceivers 
were teaching, as we shall see in a moment (Read 2, 


1-15). 


Doctrine of Mystical Body 


In view of the redemption wrought by Christ and 
in view of the new circumcision of faith whereby 
the Colossians had died to their former sins and their 
former ways, they should not now turn to the practices 
of asceticism that were merely “a shadow of things to 
come.” Who would look at the shadow of a man when 
the man himself was there? So who should now take up 
the Jewish practices of the Old Testament when the 
new covenant was in force? Christ had come, he had 
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By SISTER MARY XAVIER, O.S.U. 


Principal, St. Patrick's Academy, Sidney, Nebraska 


The Case for Slang—Pro and Con 


Recognizing that it is futile to become alarmed about slang 
in youngsters, the author, nevertheless realizes that they need 
to get the message that a cheap habit of speech labels one 
as surely the camel does a brand of cigarettes, that refine- 
ment in language is a worthwhile asset, and that careful 
attention to the niceties of speech automatically carries over 
into the other phases of life. 


Sister Mary Xavier is a teacher with more than twenty-five 
years of experience, a number of them as principal of the 
schools in which she taught. She will be recalled for her 
several past contributions. 


IN MY LITTLE WORLD the inhabitants speak a different 
language and since I spend so much time among my 
attractive teenagers I decided that it would be time 
well spent to learn not exactly how to speak their 
tongue but at least to understand it. Their jargon is 
not entirely unintelligible to me, for occasionally from 
different expressions on their youthful faces and a 
familiar word now and then, I manage to get the gist 
of their conversations. In linguistic terms their words 
are neither French nor Spanish, neither Italian nor 
Portuguese, but up-to-the-minute-teenage-American 
slang. 


Fit Exuberance of Youth 


But slang expressions fit the exuberance of youth. 
Just as bright and flashy clothes are in keeping with 
their wardrobes, so breezy and timely phrases are 
likewise appropriate to them. Both blue-eyed, blond 
Susan and black-haired Jack use slang, too, to show 
that they belong to a particular group; knowing how 
to use popular, current slang gives them the feeling 
of “being in the know,” of keeping up with things. 
Like carbonated water, youth are bubbling and effer- 
vescent and using slang is one way of taking care of 
the fizz. 

What about slang? A fact about it is that it is one 
of the most striking forms of language activity. Slang 
comes into being quite in accordance with the laws 
attending the growth of language. While anthropolo- 
gists know nothing definite about the origin of words, 
yet language as we know it is a human invention which 
grew out of the need of man to express himself. All 
words are arbitrary man-made symbols used to ex- 
press thought. As language is developed it becomes 
the object of study and like all the arts has a technique. 
It is the business of grammarians to describe the cor- 
rect expression of language, and of rhetoricians to out- 
line the less rigid conventions of effective or persuasive 
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language. Once established, the conventions of gram- 
mar, and to a certain extent those of rhetoric, must 
be followed if one wishes to possess the graceful use 
of language. Nontheless, while a language is alive 
it is constantly changing—a living language can never 
become absolutely fixed. Conversely, a dead lan- 
guage, that is, a language which has ceased to be 
spoken, is a stagnant language whose words and 
grammar are immovably fixed. But our English lan- 
guage is tremendously alive: to wit, new words and 
expressions are constantly making their way into it. 


Processes Striking 


The processes involved in the making of slang are 
striking. Sometimes a slang expression fills a real need 
in language. If such a need exists, the new slang terms, 
like seeds flying off trees in spring, go through the 
process which will terminate in “the survival of the 
fittest.” In other words much slang is language in its 
embryonic stage clamoring to live. And some of it 
does, for a segment of our language comes from slang 
—some of our presently approved terms have begun 
life as slang. Fogy, hobo, humbug, and jazz are ex- 
amples of words which have gone through these stages 
and survived. 

Much slang is spontaneous: some words are given 
an unexpected twist with the result that they are 
highly figurative in meaning. The basis of slang is the 
figure of speech called the metaphor, which is an im- 
plied comparison between two unlike things. Slang 
is boldly rather than artistically figurative. The result 
is often an extremely forceful expression loaded with 
either humor, wit, cleverness, or grotesqueness. Take 
for example the American slang word “dumbbell.” In 
reality a dumbbell is “a weight, consisting of two 
spheres connected by a short bar, used for calisthenic 
exercises.” In slang “dumbbell” means a stupid person. 
With a little imagination shift the correct meaning to 
describe the listless look of a stupid girl. In addition 
the expression is also suggestive because “dumb” in 
the United States also means dull. Significance is also 
added to the word by the similarity of bell and belle, 
one of the appellations for a young lady. 


Sources Are Diverse 


The sources of slang are diverse. Some slang arises 
from abbreviated words, e.g., “frat” from fraternity, 
“gym” from gymnasium, “ad,” “lab,” “bus,” “caf,” 
“exam,” “prof,” “gent,” “soph,” etc. These contractions 
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are sometimes called slang, sometimes clipped words, 
sometimes colloquialisms. Because of their utility, 
hundreds of such terms have spilled themselves into 
standard language. A prolific source of slang is the 
comic strip, comic magazine, and cartoon. Every trade 
and profession has a slang of its own which is not 
always intelligible to others, e.g., the stock exchange 
speaks of bulls, bears, longs, shorts. You have only to 
read the sports page in your daily newspaper to find 
the pet slang of baseball, football, and boxing. Tele- 
vision and radio have contributed to slang: one who 
speaks too much and too loudly is said to broadcast; 
static is now also referred to as any disagreeable inter- 
ference. The theatre and other sources of amusement 
have contributed a goodly portion of slang. Wars and 
inventions have coined many slang expressions; so 
too, have political campaigns and commercials. Some 
slang expressions are fashioned from foreign languages, 
“dago” from the Spanish Diego, which presently refers 
to an Italian of low birth. “Bum” comes from the 
German, Der Bummel, and in the United States con- 
notes a drunken loafer. 

The same sources which initiate slang are for the 
most part the promulgators of slang—slang is spread 
by newspapers, comic strips, motion pictures, political 
campaigns, speeches, novels, periodicals, gangsters, 
teenagers, and scores of other users of slang. 


Do All Use Slang? 


Do all classes of society use slang? Yes, every grade 
of society has its slang which is almost incomprehen- 
sible in other circles. The uneducated use more of it 
because they do not have a choice vocabulary at their 
command to express thought. In this case they use it 
from sheeer necessity while educated people often 
use slang terms merely for the fun or humor contained 
in it or as a relief from formality. 

It is interesting to note that the slang of women 
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differs from that of men; that different localities have 
their own slang; that American slang is different from 
that of Ireland, Canada, and Australia. However, this 
disparity in expression is not so noticeable as it was 
before the shrinkage of the world. Nonetheless, there 
is no language which is untainted, or shall we say so 
dormant that it does not possess its own peculiar 
slang. 


Various Grades 


All slang is not on the same level—there are grades 
of slanginess as there are grades of coffee. Much slang 
is refined in its associations and often the tone of voice 
puts quotation marks around the terms used. In this 
respect, slang is used as a way of putting fun or 
humor into our conversations, to bring out a point 
succinctly, or to enliven speech. Again some slang is 
so low in its implications, so vulgar and base, that it 
is resorted to only by the lowest grade of humanity. 

Another distinction in the use of slang is necessary. 
Words, like clothes, are used for different occasions. 
The suitability of an expression depends upon the 
occasion and purpose for which slang is employed. 
Speech situations vary in their levels of formality. As 
a result, a touch of slang is not out of place in informal 
gatherings where the conversation is casual; contrari- 
wise, the same slang is out of place in a serious or 
formal meeting. Again, one does not talk to his boss 
as he does to a confrere; neither does one express in 
slang, ideas on lofty subjects, unless he is expressing 
satire, for example, on exaggerated seriousness or 
pseudo-sublimity. Conversely, while commenting on 
last evening’s comic television program, or this morn- 
ing’s comic strip, timely slang is in order and is not 
considered in poor taste. 


Depends on Good Taste 


Slang, too, is more out of its sphere in writing than 
in speaking. There is something deliberate in the 
written word which discards the haphazard. On the 
other hand, conversations are spontaneous and casual 
and for the most part have the air of chance. Many 
of the things refined people say, they would hardly 
commit to writing. To be sure, there is such a thing 
as formal and informal writing and therefore propriety 
in the written word depends upon common sense and 
the good taste of the writer. 


Dangers in Use 


There are dangers in the use of slang. Employing 
habitual slang is using a lazy man’s dialect and is 
often a sign of mental laziness—an unwillingness to 
take the effort required for originality in the expression 
of thought. A good reason for enlarging one’s vocabu- 
lary is to increase the ability to express fine shades 
and, nuances of thought to others. The English lan- 
guage is rich and there is no reason for an educated 
person to express himself inadequately in stereotyped 
language often made by others of lesser intelligence 
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and education than his own. Addiction to slang, is 
moreover, deleterious to the mind; it weakens skill 
and precision in the mastery of words. 

The mark of a gentleman or lady is kindness. Some 
slang is tinged with impropriety by reason of its 
offensiveness to others. No matter how picturesque 
or apt a slang expression is, no matter how tempted 
one is to use it, if slang is unfair, coarse, or insulting, 
then one must refrain from its use. For example, call- 
ing a person who is mentally deficient, fat, or homely 
by such names as screwball, pig, or monkey-face is 
unfair. On the contrary, there is figurative truth telling 
which may be applied to those who deserve the disap- 
proval of society. For example, J. Edgar Hoover justly 
calls gangsters “rats”—a fit metaphor for them; the 
gentle Jesus called the Pharisees “a brood of vipers” 
(Matt. 12,34). 


For Freshness, Brevity 


Slang is perfectly suitable when one wishes to make 
use of its tone to express an idea refreshingly. Emily 
Post said that all slang is greatly modified by the tone 
of the voice in which it is said. Slang, she continues, 
must be fresh and applicable or it is as unappetizing 
as a left-over buckwheat cake. Sometimes a current 
slang expression may so aptly express an idea that it 
is equal to a paragraph of verbosity. Be versatile, 
though, and use your imagination and wit to form 
humorous, new, strong, and alive slang. The late 
Henry L. Mencken, scholar, author, and literary critic, 
emphasized the vigor that slang can give to language. 
To be sure, this excludes the constant repetition of 
the same terms, but a touch of slang, like seasoning 
on a steak, will create the pungency characteristic of 
intelligent and sparkling conversationalists. William L. 
Phelps sums up this idea concisely in this couplet: 

Our slang’s piquant as catsup; I decry it 

Not as a condiment but an entire diet. 


Select with Care 


Select your slang with at least as much care as your 
clothes; it is equally noticeable. Good taste, too, de- 
mands moderation. A touch of color may make a pretty 
face prettier. A too lavish use of make-up covers up 
the attractiveness that was there previously. A way 
of discovering whether one is leaning too heavily on 
the crutch of slang, in order to avoid thinking, is to 
see whether he can lay it aside at will and still express 
thoughts in reputable English. 

What is more, our associates see in us the intangible 
but nonetheless real effects of good breeding and 
culture. But a cheap habit of speech labels one as 
surely as the camel does a brand of cigarettes. Re- 
finement in language is a worthwhile asset; it is vital 
in winning the respect and regard of people who 
really count. In addition, careful attention to the 
niceties of speech automatically carries over into Sher 


phases of life—correctness of manners and comport- 
ment in facets of relationship with others. 

Slang is being used by millions. I use it; you use it. 
As a matter of fact it will continue to be used because 
a living language can never avoid it; it will continue 
to be used, too, because millions of people have a 
sense of humor, because it is full of imagination and 
strength. 


Alarm Futile 


And now I realize that my teenagers have no 
monopoly on slang; yet the use of slang becomes them 
more than it does any other age-group. Youth must 
be gay according to nature and no thinking person 
would suggest that our young co-eds talk with the 
precision of John Milton or Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. As a matter of fact, opposition by their elders 
would merely add luster to teenage slang. Therefore, 
it is futile to become alarmed about slang in young- 
sters; it will disappear considerably as they take on 
maturity. 


Newest Brand Dates Us 


Youth enjoy another distinction among their fellow- 
men with regard to the use of slang: they have the 
newest brand of it. Fresh, modern, teenage slang is 
the language of youth keeping its secrets from middle 
age and it is also a token by which the young recog- 
nize all who are of their fellowship. No self-respecting 
youth can use the slang of his father; indeed he pities 
his father for finding any flavor or fun in expressions 
so antiquated. If you ask seventeen year old Jim the 
exact meaning of a new slang term he is using he will 
look at you with pity, repeat the word, but keep 
looking at you knowingly, hopelessly. He feels that 
you can never catch on to all the associations that 
his slang word conveys to him. Perhaps that is the 
reason why some resent the use of slang: the new 
slang is dating’ us; but like everything else it will 
soon date itself. 


Epistle to Colossians 


(Continued from page 253) 


fulfilled the law and the prophets; away then with 
the practices that were no longer in vogue! Why 
should anyone turn to all kinds of ascetical practices, 
to the worship of angels, to a pretended knowledge? 
Is not Christ the head? Is He not sufficient? Growth 
that is of God comes from Him, not from these teach- 
ings; growth comes from union with Him, not from 
angels or human traditions. Here the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body, with emphasis. on Christ the head, is 
taught. This will be developed to greater length in 
the sister epistle to the Ephesians (Read 2, 16-23). 


(To be continued ) 
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THE FIRST 
CHRISTMAS CRIB 


By Sister M. Florian, O.S.F., Ca- 
thedral School, 411 W. Aztec St., 
Gallup, New Mexico 


(A narrator stands at the side of the 
stage, outside the drawn curtain. ) 


Narrator: Today, the homes of 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike 
are adorned with cribs at Christ- 
mas time: paper cribs and plastic 
cribs; large cribs and small cribs; 
some that are nearly lost among the 
gifts and glitter of Christmas, some 
that stand proudly in conspicuous 
places in the home. 

We all know that familiar scene— 
the Christmas crib with its Christ 
Child and His holy Mother and 
Foster Father, but many of us do 
not know the story of the first 
Christmas Crib. That is the story 
that we have chosen to show you 
this evening. 


idea Sprang from Heart 


The idea began in the heart of 
a poor man in Italy in the year 
1223. He was the poorest man who 
ever lived, but one of the richest in 
the love of God—St. Francis of 
Assisi. For many years St. Francis 
had been grieved by the emptiness 
of the hearts of men—to him, they 
were like empty caves where the 
Christ Child belonged and was not. 

Two years before, St. Francis 
had visited the Holy Land with the 
Crusades. There he had seen the 
shrines of our Lord’s birth and 
death. He had burned with a desire 
to re-enact the scene of Bethlehem 
as he imagined it so that it would 
become real and living to a world 
grown cold. 

One chilly December day, as St. 
Francis walked his way from Rome, 
his thoughts were haunted with the 
memory of Bethlehem. His desire 
burst out into song as of the days 
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before Christ came into our world. 


(From the other side of the stage comes 
a brown-robed Friar, St. Francis. He 
is singing “Oh Come, Oh Come, Eman- 
uel.” During the singing, he moves to 
the opposite side of the stage and dis- 
appears behind the curtain just as the 
last strains are sung. ) 

Narrator: As Francis sang, he 
was nearing the small village of 
Greccio. Some years before in this 
town, a man named John of Vellita 
had given the Friars some land on 
which to build a hermitage. Francis 
had made up his mind. When he 
came to Greccio, he would ask John 
and the Friars who lived there to 
help him set up a stable and crib 
on the hillside. There the Friars 
would celebrate Midnight Mass 
and all the townsfolk would come 
and worship God and their hearts 
would be filled with the love of 
Christ. 


Friars Worked All Day 


All that day St. Francis, the 
Friars, and John worked at build- 
ing a little stable. They brought 
real sheep, oxen, and donkeys. In 
the stable they placed a little crib 
with nothing in it but clean straw. 
St. Francis, himself, carved the In- 
fant for the crib. 


(The curtain slowly opens revealing a 
crib scene in the center—the chorus, 
dressed either as angels or in cassocks 
and surplices, is arranged around the 
back and to the sides of the crib. The 
townsfolk dressed in peasant costumes 
and holding lanterns or torches kneel 
and stand near the crib. A few Friars 
in brown habits kneel and stand by the 
crib. The chorus is humming “Silent 
Night.” ) 


NaRRATOR: Peasants and shep- 
herds came from the surrounding 
villages to worship at the scene. It 
was the first time since the first 
Christmas night that men had seen 
such a joyful sight. 

( At the conclusion of the “Silent Night” 

St. Francis places the Infant in the crib. 

One of the Friars brings in several 


small children as if to give them to 
Christ and Christ to them. The chorus 
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sings “Ye Dear Little Children.” After 
this, the Gospel is recited as a choral 
reading. One or two large angels at the 
head of the crib take the solo parts. ) 


St. Francis: At that time there 
went forth a decree from Caesar 
Augustus that a census of the whole 
world should be taken. This first 
census took place while Cyrinus 
was governor of Syria. And all were 
going, each to his own town, to 
register. 


Chorus 


(The chorus continues. It is 
divided into dark and light voices. ) 


Dark Voices: And Joseph also went 
from Galilee/out of the town of 
Nazareth/into Judea to the town of 
David,/which is Bethlehem/be- 
cause he was of the house and 
family of David/to register, to- 
gether with Mary/his espoused 
wife/who was with child. 

Licut Voices: And it came to 
pass/while they were there,/that 
the days for her to be delivered/ 
were fulfilled. 

St. Francis: And she brought 
forth/her firstborn Son/and 
wrapped Him in _ swaddling 


clothes,/and laid Him in a manger/ 


because there was no room for 
them in the inn. 

D. V.: And there were shep- 
herds in the same district/living in 
the fields/and keeping watch over 
their flocks by night./ 

L. V.: And behold,/an angel of 
the Lord stood by them 

D. V.: and the glory of God/ 
shone round about them, 

L. V.: and they feared exceed- 
ingly. 

D. V.: And the angel said to 
them: 

Soto ANGEL: Do not be afraid, 
for behold, I bring you good news 
of great joy which shall be to all 
the people; for there has been born 
to you today in the town of David 
a Savior, who is Christ the Lord. 
And this shall be a sign to you: 
you will find the infant wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and lying in a 
manger. 

Cuorus—ALL: And _ suddenly/ 
there was with the angel/a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host/praising 
God and saying. . . 

(The Chorus continues with the sing- 

ing of the chorus of “Angels We Have 

Heard on High.” After this, one or two 


verses are sung. Other Christmas carols 
may be sung, if desired.) 
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INTERACTION 


By Sister Mary Andrew, O.S.B,, 

Benedictine Heights College, 2120 E. 

21st St., Tulsa 14, Oklahoma 
WHAT DO WE TEACH when we teach 
English literature? Following just 
one association we traveled far 
afield and sought beauty in the 
liturgy by way of literature. 

We were deep in the study of the 
Old English Period, reading the 
poetry of Cynewulf, when I de- 
termined to show the class how the 
“Christ” had been drawn from the 
main stream of the Liturgy of Ad- 
vent. Since the anthology we were 
using contained but a short ex- 
ample, the students were given 
mimeographed sheets carrying a 
longer example of the poem paral- 
leled with the Latin O Antiphons 
both in the original and in transla- 
tion.’ 

The selection in our text began 
with the line: 


O Ruler, Keeper of keys un- 
locking life 


This is readily seen to be a para- 
phase of the O Antiphon, “O Clavis 
David” Christ has the key to the 
universe, He is also a maker a 
craftsman. Later in the poem He is 
addressed as sunbeam, enlightening 
all the tides of time. He leads the 
way unlocking the passages of 
“darkness and setting free the souls 
long moulding in darkness and 
deep cellars.” A reading of the anti- 
phon shows the source of this im- 
agery. 


O Key of David! O Sceptre of the 
house of Israel! Who opens and no 
one closes; who closes and no one 
opens: Come and lead out from the 
prison the captive long abiding in 
the darkness and the shadows.” 


Became Interested in Style 


Following the comparison of 
ideas thus far we then became in- 
terested in style. It was remarked 
how alike each one is constructed. 
Each antiphon follows a beautiful 
formal pattern, specific address, an 
entended bit of personification, and 
a petition. 

O Wisdom who proceeds from the 

mouth of the most High 

O Adonai, and Leader, Who didst 

appear to Moses... 

O King of nations .. . 

After this direct address the im- 
perative of the veni which follows 
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has all the insistent longing of the 
ages before Christ's coming. This 
longing, during Advent, we make 
our own. 


In Each, A Specific Grace 


Considering each address, no 
matter the variation, we ask for 
some specific grace. We address 
Christ as “Wisdom” and ask for in- 
struction in the way of prudence. 
In this the use of the word viam is 
rich in association, linking as it 
well may do with the words of 
Christ “I am the way.” 

We address Christ as “Adonai,” 
the leader of the chosen people— 
meaning all those who are baptized, 
and as St. Paul said, “await the 
coming of Christ.” This is followed 
by the imperative “Come and with 
an out-stretched arm, redeem us.” 
It seems significant that the words 
“out-stretched arm” can be im- 
aged in two ways. First, the up- 
lifted hand of the military leader 
and second, the extended arms of 
Christ on the cross. 


O Adonai, and Leader of the house 
of Israel, Who didst appear to Moses 
in the flame of the burning bush and 
gave to him the law in Sinai: Come 
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and with an out-stretched arm, re- 
deem us. 


“O Root of Jesse,” brings into our 
consideration the entire force of the 
prophecy of Isaias. The Latin “qui 
stas in signum” to anyone familiar 
with the historical use of the “sig- 
num” has the image of the “manus” 
of the Roman legion hurrying to 
take its place around the standard 
when it was brought as a sign for 
all to assemble. All have the asso- 
ciation of the Christian world as- 
sembling around the Cross, the 
sign of Christ. Christ the conqueror, 
leads all who are His by right of 
conquest in His triumphant march 
into the heavenly city. This idea is 
developed further by the rest of the 
antiphon as suggested by “silent 
kings, subdued and suppliant.” It 
is fitting that in this antiphon the 
prayer is for deliverance. 


O Root of Jesse, who stands for an 
ensign for the people, before whom 
kings remain silent, and unto whom 
the Gentiles make _ supplication, 
come to deliver us and delay not. 


Return to Poem 


Of course in reconsidering the 
antiphon “O Clavis David” we re- 


turned briefly to Cynewulf’s poem. 
Here some noticed the development 
of the idea of the man in prison so 
long that he had forgotten the land 
whence he came. This is evidently 
the connotation of this world as a 
prison house from which Christ is 
to lead us. He has made us partici- 
pators in His Divine Sonship; mak- 
ing us through grace what He is by 
nature “covering us with the mantle 
of light” which is grace. The ex- 
tended imagery here shows the 
prisoner has forgotten the land 
whence he has come, hence has no 
desire to return. The prisoner is 
reluctant to leave his cell; Cyne- 
wulf says “he loves the darkness 
more than the light” and then he 
goes on to point out that “man too, 
grows to love the earth which is 
darkness and is reluctant to leave” 
though he indicates that death is 
the last “dark underground passage 
to eternal light.” Cynewulf para- 
phases the image of light yet farther 
calling Christ not only the sun- 
beam which lights the dark but also 
a “sun of steadfast glow brighter 
than the brightest star, come, be 
our safe guard and cover us with a 
mantle in glory.” 
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O Dayspring 


The next antiphon we considered 
was the one beginning— 


O Dayspring, brightness of eternal 
light and sun of justice; come and 
enlighten them that sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. 


This is a beautiful bit of per- 
sonification rich in its connotation 
as well as in its relation to other in- 
stances in Holy Scripture. Our 
Lord called Himself “The Light of 
the World.” There are certain beau- 
tiful transitions from the antiphon 
of the preceding day. The prisoner 
who has beén released is to be en- 
lightened since yesterday he was 
led from prison. The soul is led 
through the purgative way until the 
chains of sin are removed, then the 
soul moves into the illuminative 
way where the Sun of Justice be- 
gins to warm it with love, and 
growth in grace is accelerated. 


O King of nations, and their Desired, 
the Cornerstone who makes both 
one: come and save mankind whom 
You formed out of clay. 


Next to the last of the O anti- 
phons, this one greets Christ as 
the long desired of nations, the 
cornerstone which will unite hu- 
manity, the clay, with the Divinity 
long lost in sin by Adam. Again we 
pray “Come and save mankind 
whom You have formed from clay.” 

The final antiphon, “O Emman- 
uel” unites the spirit of the Old 
Testament with the New in the 
phrases, King of nations, Emman- 
uel, Expected of the nations, and 
Savior. Then in a final petition we 
add “Come and save us O Lord our 
God.” Here the oneness of the ex- 
pectation and fulfillment is realized 
in the combination of the image of 
the Expected of Nations and Our 
Lord, for Saint John tells us that 
“the Law was given through Moses; 
grace and truth came through 
Christ.” The beauty of imagery has 
intensified from the greeting of 
Christ as “Wisdom of the Most 
High” to the vision of the Child of 
Bethlehem and Our Emmanuel, 
Our God with us who has come to 
save us. 

Here indeed, is a splendid illus- 
tration of the depth and breadth of 
liturgical influence. Why not make 
more of this period of English? 
Why not lead our students back to 
consider the Genesis B when the 
study of Milton’s Paradise Lost is 








scheduled for study? 


* Charles W. Kennedy, “Advent Chris- 
tian Poetry” (London: Hollis and Carter, 
1952), p. 84. Cf. also A. E. Cook, Christ 
of Cynewulf (Ginn and Co., 1909); Chas. 
W. Kennedy, tr., Poems of Cynewulf 
(Dutton, 1910). 

* Diurnal (Sisters of St. Benedict, St. 
Joseph Convent, Collegeville, Minn. ). 


MITRI AND MIMI 


By Sister M. Concepta, R.S.M., Holy 
Saviour Convent, 35 Worall Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Girts: (Choral style) We, The 
Story Book Girls of School, 
are going to tell you a story about 
a prince who was born in a castle 
some two hundred years ago. 

His name was Prince Mitri. Be- 
cause his father and mother were 
so busy with state affairs, he and 
his little sister, Princess Mimi, were 
often very lonesome. It is true that 
they had nurses but they neglected 
to tell them about God, His Mother, 
and the saints. 

One evening there was a battle 
in their nursery. Prince Mitri broke 
Princess Mimi's new doll. He told 
his sister that he was sorry but 
that did not mend the head of her 
nicest dollie. Did it? 

Hearing their cries, their Royal 
Mother reentered their nursery and 
took Nursie’s place for the evening. 
Calling them to her side, she bade 
them kneel and repeat after her 
a little prayer she had learned as 
a little girl. When finished they 
asked her many questions for they 
had never heard of the sacred name 
of Jesus before. It was then that she 
told them the story of the first 
Christmas night. 


Royal Nursery Scene 

Mirri: Mimi, Mimi. 

Mm: Yes, Mitri. 

Mirri: Who was that lady who 
just kissed us? 


Mm: Our Princess Mother, silly. 


boy. 

Mirri: But a mother is somebody 
who owns you and Daddy Prince 
told me the other day that I belong 
to the Empress Catherine. How do 
you make that out? 

Nursie: (Enters) Mitri, what 
will your Princess Mother say when 
she sees your new story book torn 
up? 

Mirri: Why, I'll tell her that I 
tore it up to make hay for my 
horsie. He’s hungry, you know. 


Mmiu: Oh, Mitri, have some 
sense. He’s not real; he can’t eat 
hay. 

Mirri: I know, Mimi, but you 
see, I just make believe he’s alive, 
Want to see my horsie gallop? 
(jumps on horse) Get up, you lazy 
horse. We're on our way to visit the 
Empress. Hi, there, we're on our 
way to join the army .. . to join the 
army. (Cracks whip and _ breaks 
Mimi's new doll) 

NursiE: Oh, Mitri, you've broken 
Mimi's new doll and your soldiers 
are all over the floor. Why didn't 
you stay in bed? 

Mm: (Cries) Oh, my dollie, my 
nicest dollie. You just wait 'till I 
tell our princess mama. 

Mirri: I'm sorry, Mimi, I was 
only playing. I didn’t mean to break 
her head. 

NursieE: Mitri, go to your bed 
and stay there. Never mind, Honey, 
your Prince pappa will get you an- 
other dollie just like this one. Wait 
and see if he doesn't. 

Moruer: (Enters) Nursie, you 
may leave, for I wish to be with my 
children to-night. (Nurse exits) 
Come Mitri, Come Mimi, and kneel 
beside me. Now dears, fold your 
hands like mine. Then repeat after § 
me: 




































Good-night, Sweet Jesus, my Saviour 

Good-night, Sweet Mary, my 
mother, 

I give you my heart, my soul, and 
my life to keep me from sin, this 
night and forever. Amen. 








Mirri: Who's Jesus, Mommy? 

Mortuer: Jesus, my son, is God 
made man. 

Mm: Jesus ... God... Tell us 
about Him, won't you Princess 
Mommy. 

Mortuer: Yes, my children, but 
first I must tell you the story of the 
angel’s message a long, long time 
ago. It was the first Christmas 
night. A group of shepherds were 
startled by a brilliant light in the 
starry heavens. Suddenly there ap- 
peared to them an angel who told 
them about the birth of a little 
Baby, the Infant Jesus. He came to 
earth to live, to grow, to suffer and 
die for the sins of mankind, so 
that we could be happy with Him 
in a beautiful land that no man on 
earth has ever seen, but a land we 
will one day enjoy with Him for- 
ever. He will be a King; yes, @ 
King of Kings. 
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(Crib scene is seen. Group sing: 
“Silent Night” ). 


Boys: (Choral style) When 
Prince Mitri grew to manhood his 
royal Father wanted him to travel. 
But where? Not in Europe for 
most countries were at war. “Why 
not to America?” the Royal mother 
suggested. “Just the place,” the 
proud father answered. So Prince 
Mitri set sail for our own free land, 
never to return to the country of 
which he was a Prince. Why? Be- 
cause he received a call from the 
Great God above, the King of 
Kings, to become a priest forever. 
After ordination he was called 
Father Smith, How proud we 
should be of this great priest who 
lies buried in our own soil of 
Pennsylvania, the first man to re- 
ceive all orders from Bishop Car- 
roll, in our own free country. Let 
us give praise to his Royal Mother 
who taught him to lisp the name of 
Jesus. Let us salute our flag, The 
emblem of freedom. (Salute to the 
flag ) 


Laboratory Experience 


Program 


for the 
Teacher-to-Be 


By Francis J. Lodato, Ph.D., and 
Margaret Mary Walsh, M.S., College 
of Mount Saint Vincent, New York 


> 


The undergraduate studies of the teacher in 
training are enriched through a laboratory 
experience program. The authors are, re- 
spectively, chairman of the department of 
education and coordinator of student teach- 
ing at the College of Mount St. Vincent. 
A LABORATORY EXPERIENCE in 
teacher education might be defined 
as any contact with children, youth, 
or adults which could make a direct 
contribution to the students’ under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
teaching-learning process. 

Most students in the liberal arts 
program participate in various ac- 
tivities such as student council, 
language clubs, and various stu- 
dent affairs. A careful and detailed 
record of these activities can pro- 
vide the education department with 
a survey of the student's interests 
and experiences. A separate record 
of the student’s part-time and sum- 
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mer jobs will supply further experi- 
ence data. A biographical type of 
folder on each prospective teacher 
which would contain all of these 
activity records proves practical. 


One Morning a Week 


So we find that the laboratory 
experiences of the education minor 
in the liberal arts program begin 
very early in her college career. 
With these as a base, the education 


department with the aid of the dean | 


of studies, can plan a professional 
laboratory experience program for 
the pre-student-teacher. Freeing 
one morning each week during the 
second term of the junior year pro- 
vides time for the off-campus ex- 
periences. A separate program 
should be planned for the elemen- 
tary and secondary candidates. 
These mornings may include visits 
to individual public schools, cur- 
riculum laboratories, clinics, and 
private schools. Part of the morning 
may be spent in observation, while 
part of it may be spent in meeting 
administrators and teachers and in 
talking with the students. Diary 


type records of the experiences may | 


be kept and the complete set filed 
with the other biographical experi- 
ence material of the student. 


Orient Students First 


The students should be oriented | 


in the purposes of the program 


before they begin their visitations, | 


and follow-up discussions on their 
impressions may be held in their 
special methods classes. 

If these experiences are to make 


a real contribution to the develop- | 
ment of the pre-student-teacher, | 
they must be high quality experi- | 
ences and the education department | 


must plan the program accordingly. 


During one Spring semester forty- | 
five pre-student-teachers from the | 
College of Mount Saint Vincent | 


participated in a complete program 
of laboratory experiences. The mi- 
nors in elementary education visited 
Corpus Christi School, Seton Acad- 
emy, Saint Gabriel’s School, Public 
Schools 9, 124, 88, 71, and 95 in the 
Bronx and Public School 151 in 


Manhattan. Students majoring in | 
secondary education visited Junior 


High School 7 and Dewitt Clinton, 
George Washington, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Evander Childs, Wal- 


(Continued on page 283) 


CAVE's first yearbook was pub- 
lished in 1958. This volume con- 
tains the evaluative criteria used 
by the critics. Also, in handy re- 
ference form, it contains all the 
evaluations of films and filmstrips 
completed before 1958. (CAVE 
restricts its evaluative work at 
present, to teaching aids on any 
phase of the Catholic religion.) 
Every Catholic school library should 
have a copy of this 112-page book. 
You will be sent a copy of this 
valuable book for two dollars, and | 
you will also be enrolled as a 
member of CAVE. This educa- 
tional group will keep you informed 
of the best and latest in A-V 
teaching aids. Send your check to: 


CATHOLIC AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATORS 
Box 618, Church Street, P.O. New York 7, N.Y. 








THROW 
IT AWAY! 


use odds ’n ends to 

make clever and useful 
items for seasonal group 
. projects, gifts and sale- 
able merchandise for ba- 
zaars. Here is a jam- 
packed 40-page two- 
color monthly magazine 
for teachers and leaders 
on a limited budget look- 
ing for fresh new ideas. 

Charter subscription 

only $1.50 (10 issues). 


) 


25¢ copy Introductory offer: 


WRITE BETTY COLLINS 


IDEAS UNLIMITED 


5865 Lincoln Ave. @ Chicago 45, Ill. 
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Eleven Years of Bible Bibliog- 
raphy, edited by H. H. Rowley, 
Professor of Hebrew Language 
and Literature, University of 
Manchester (The Falcon’s Wing 
Press, Indian Hills, Colorado, 
pages 804; price $7.50). 

This is the gathering together 
into one book the book lists of the 

British Society for Old Testament 


| Study. These book lists are issued 


annually for the members of the 
Society; in this volume the lists is- 
sued during 1946 to 1956 are pub- 
lished under the editorship of the 
distinguished scholar, H. H. Row- 
ley. The books listed are those bear- 
ing on the Old Testament; and 
while the actual lists cover eleven 
years, the publication of the books 
themselves covers the period of the 
second world war as well as the 
years of 1946 to 1956. 

Short notices are given of these 
books which are classified accord- 
ing to subject matter. The notices 
are mainly for Old Testament 
scholars and professors; as a result 
this book will be of interest to 
them, but not to the general public. 
Librarians will find it of great value 
as a reference volume to books on 
the Old Testament during the past 
seventeen or eighteen years. A Sub- 
ject Index, an Author Index, plus 
a key to initials under book notices, 
will aid in the use of this bibliog- 
raphy. 


Rev. G. H. Guyor, C.M. 


Nonni and Manni. By Jon Svens- 
son (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N. Y.; 
price $2.50). 


A boy of eleven and his younger 
brother had an unexpected adven- 
ture when their fishing boat was 
carried out to sea off the coast of 
Iceland. The two youngsters had 
bought a flute in the hope of attract- 
ing the fish by the music. They 
were terrified when they found 
themselves surrounded by whales 
in the Arctic waters. Knowing that 
death was imminent they made a 
vow to follow the example of Fran- 





BOOK REVIEWS 


cis Xavier and preach the gospel in 
faraway places if God would bring 
them safely back to their home. A 
steamer bound for France rescued 
them and took them on_ board. 
Later they were transferred to a 
homeward bound ship and reached 
Iceland in safety to the joy of every- 
one in the home town. 

Jon Stevenson who is the “Nonni” 
of the story became a priest and 
undertook a journey around the 
world. Though he lived to be 
eighty-seven, he never really grew 
old. His delightful stories have been 
translated into eighteen languages 
for the joy of all who love adven- 
ture. 

MoruHer Francis Recis Conwett, 
O.S.U. 
Ursuline Academy, Springfield, Mass. 


The New Applied Mathematics. 
By Sidney J. Lasley and Myrtle 


F. Mudd (Prentice-Hall, Inc, § 


Englewood Cliffs, N. Y.; pages 
457; price $3.48). 


Educators have been deeply con- 
cerned with the problem of devel- 
oping mathematical skills and abili- 
ties in those students who would 
not profit from the academic courses 
in elementary algebra and plane 
geometry. The gradual emergence 
of the general mathematics curricu- 
lum has satisfied the needs of these 
high-school students for a knowl- 
edge of basic arithmetic, basic alge- 
bra, and basic geometry. 

This book follows the generally 
accepted curriculum in general 
mathematics. In this respect, the 
authors have incorporated into their 
text the latest research and develop- 
ment in the field of general educa- 
tion. 

Chapters on consumer spending, 
area and perimeter, and computing 
federal and state income taxes will 
prepare the students to meet the 
everyday problems of our mathe- 
matical world. The fundamentals of 
arithmetic are highlighted and re- 
viewed. 

Other outstanding features of the 
book are as follows: 
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1. The problems are graded ac- 
cording to ability needed to reach 
the solution. 

2. A glossary of mathematical 
terms is appendicized. 

3. A vocabulary study at the be- 
ginning of each chapter removes 
reading difficulties during the les- 
son. 

In general, this book will satisfy 
the needs of most classes in general 
mathematics. 


RoBeRT TREANOR 


Coordinator of Student Teaching, College 
of Mount Saint Vincent, New York, N. Y. 


The Psychology of Early Child- 
hood. By Catherine Landreth 
(Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., 1958; 
pages 412, price $6.50). 


This book is organized systemati- 
cally. It begins with the origins of 
child psychology and prenatal ori- 
gins of behavior. Then, behavior 
of the newborn is followed by chap- 
ters on motor, emotional, social, 
perceptual and adaptive behavior. 
The development of language and 
the function of speech in early 
childhood, learning processes, men- 
tal functioning, and interaction with 
his environment follow. 

Included is some account of 
methods used in studying young 
children’s behavior and some ref- 
erence to psychological theories 
that have stimulated certain lines of 
investigation. 

The chapter on pre-natal origin 
of behavior explains the part 
chromosomes and the Rh factor 
play in the pre-natal and post-natal 
endowment of a child. Early stages 
of organ and tissue development are 
also discussed in this chapter. 

The behavior of the newborn is 
taken from the aspect of anatomical 
and physiological characteristics 
and their relationship to behavior. 

Motor behavior discusses be- 
havior from its beginnings in the 
early weeks of life and answers such 
questions as, “Why are young chil- 
dren ‘always on the go?’” “Why are 
young children always ‘getting into 
things?” “Should a left handed 
child be changed to right handed?” 
and “At what age do children be- 
gin to play?” Phases in the develop- 
ment of walking and posture from 
birth until the child walks alone 
are presented pictorially. 

Under language and speech de- 
velopment the child’s behavior is 
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described from his communication 
of satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
as shown by the cry and progress- 
ing tg the time he uses meaningful 
words. 

Emotional behavior deals with 
the emergence of specific identi- 
fiable patterns of emotional be- 
havior not present at birth as well 
as the functions of crying in child- 
hood, common fears, generalized 
anxiety in children and emotional 
well-being in childhood. 

Social behavior toward age peers 
is based on the premise that as a 
social creature the child depends 
on other human beings for care and 
comfort and centers his interest in 
them. Earliest forms of behavior, 
circumstances likely to promote 
conflicts and quarrels as well as 
socially integrative behavior in 
young children are also covered in 
this chapter. 

Notions as to the division of time, 
differentiation of the absolute (big, 
small) or comparative (bigger, 
smaller) are important in percep- 
tual and adaptive behavior as are 
perceptions of form, color, size, dis- 
tance, position, and spatial relation- 
ships. 

The chapter on learning processes 
includes readiness for learning. It 
holds that learning occurs when- 
ever a change in performance of 
behavior or observation takes place. 

Under mental functioning the 
author lists various types of intelli- 
gence tests giving ages for which 
they are available, the number of 
children in the original standardiza- 
tion and scoring units. She also 
includes material covering the ad- 
ministering of “intelligence” tests, 
interpreting test scores, predictive 
value of intelligence test perform- 
ance, and contributions of intelli- 
gence testing to understanding de- 
velopment or behavior. 

The child’s interaction with his 
environment treats the interaction 
and identification of the child with 
his mother and father, parental- 
control, under-control, over-control, 
peer child interaction and com- 
municity interaction. 

The concluding chapter _ lists 
problems inherent in the study of 
human behavior. 

Generally, the book is well-organ- 
ized topically and is generously 
endowed with paragraph headings, 
charts, and tables. Each chapter 
lists several questions which are 


answered with considerable thor- 
oughness. At the close of each 
chapter are: the review, recom- 
mended reading, recommended 
films, and references. It is a good 
sourcebook for those dealing with 
very young children. 


ALFRED J. SOKOLNICKI, Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A Treasury of Christmas Plays. 
Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 
(Plays, Inc., Boston, Mass., 1958; 
pages 509; price $5). 


Ringing with the true Christmas 
spirit is this valuable collection of 
forty one-act plays. If you are like 
most teachers at Christmas time 
you are searching school magazines 
and play books for a suitable drama 
or Christmas legend for your 
Christmas assembly program. 


Right to Work Laws—Pro-Con 
with Rebuttals 


Order your 36-page pamphlet reprint of 
Father Coogan’s article (Nov. 1958 issue) 
and a pair of pro-con articles from HPR on 
this debate topic. Chosen fer high schools 
by Nat’! Catholic Forensic League. 


35¢ each—30¢ each for 12 or more 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
53 Park Place, New York 7 


ORDER NOW 
FOR NEXT TERM 


These weekly Current History 


papers are noted for their fair 
and authoritative, yet simple 
and attractive, presentation of 
today’s important problems. 


American Observer 
(Grades 10, 11, 12) 


Weekly News Review 
(Grades 9, 10, 11) 


Junior Review 
(Grades 7, 8, 9) 


Young Citizen 
(Grades 5 and 6) 


® Place your tentative order now 
* Revise later without cost 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 
1733 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Teachers will find this book a most 


welcome addition to their library 
shelf as well as an answer to their 
“play problems.” 

This collection of “heart-warm- 
ing” plays with musical _back- 
grounds is suitable for young folks 
from the lower grades through 
junior and senior high school. These 
delightful plays written by well- 
known authors, have mixed casts 
that are easily adaptable to large or 
small groups. Many are portrayed 
in a religious atmosphere, but all 
convey a special Christmas mes- 
sage. 

This impressive, well-written col- 
lection contains complete produc- 
tion notes with the running time of 
the plays varying from 10 to 35 
minutes. Properties are such that 
the plays may be easily presented 
in the classroom or the assembly 
hall. All plays are royalty-free. 

Audiences will find much delight 
and inspiration from these warm 
and stimulating plays. 


SisteER Mary EMMANUEL, R.S.M., St. 
Mary High School, Dover, N. H. 


Biology for You. By B. B. Vance 
and D. F. Miller (J. B. Lippincott 


Company, Chicago, 1958; pages 
654). 


Biology is a fascinating subject 
and Biology for You is, for the most 
part, a fascinating book. The very 
excellent introduction through the 
medium of beautiful color pictures 
and descriptive paragraphs, arouses 
the curiosity and invites a more 
thorough perusal of the book. 
(These must not blind us for parts 
that make this book unacceptable, 
as will be seen below.) 

Departing from the usual ap- 
proach of structural biology, the 
authors offer two units on “Man 
and Insects” and on “Common 
Plants” before the unit on the study 
of the cell. This is probably a tech- 
nique to stimulate student interest 
by presenting matter already some- 
what familiar before introducing 
them to subject matter totally 
foreign to most high-school stu- 
dents. 

All the principles of modern 
lithography have been used to make 
this book appealing to ninth or 
tenth grade students. There are 
large, beautiful photographs of 
plants and of animals, as well as 
neatly executed drawings of the 


structure of plants and animals 
usually studied in elementary bi- 
ology. At the end of each unit are 
questions on the unit, problems in 
scientific thinking which are really 
very good, and suggestions of things 
to do for those interested in project 
work or to provide laboratory work. 
A list of readings accompanies each 
unit. 

After finding so many fine things 
in the book, it was a disappoint- 
ment to find the treatment of 
human biology so unacceptable. 
For example, the authors make the 
observation that “The greatest dif- 
ference (between animals and us) 
is in our highly specialized nervous 
system” (p. 298). The spiritual ele- 
ment in man with its faculties of 
intellect and will, evidently is un- 
known to these men. Perhaps if its 
nervous system were just a bit more 
specialized the dog might have put 
man into a satellite. 

Throughout the discussion of hu- 
man embryology, the authors make 
slight distinction between man and 
other mammals so that the impres- 
sion that man is just another mam- 
mal is rather strong (pp. 465-466). 

It is the authors’ treatment of 
heredity and eugenics, however, 
that makes this book most unac- 
ceptable. The following paragraph, 
quoted in full, makes this evident. 


The only way to discover unde- 
sirable recessives is to have them 
expressed. They may then be pre- 
vented from continuing if their 
possessers do not reproduce or by 
sterilization. An intelligent person 
properly educated may take either 
of these courses voluntarily. Other 
less intelligent persons must be pre- 
vented by law. Some states have 
such laws, but many do not. The 
guiding of heredity to improve the 
race is known as eugenics. Such 
procedure is regularly used in im- 
proving the breeds of domestic 
animals and plants (p. 504). 


We know from Christian doctrine 


and the light of human reason that 


individuals have only those rights 
over their bodies which are neces- 
sary to their natural ends. Indi- 
viduals are expressly forbidden by 
the fifth commandment of God to 
destroy or mutilate their bodies or 
in any way make them unfit for 
their natural functions, unless the 
good of the whole body makes such 
procedure necessary. 

Furthermore, the state has no 
direct power over the bodies of its 
subjects. Punishment may be ad- 


ministered only for crime com- 
mitted and in proportion to that 
crime. Therefore, where no crime 
has taken place and no cause for 
grave punishment exists, the state 
may never tamper with the integ- 
rity of the body for any reason 
whatsoever. 

It was quite a shock to discover 
that one of the authors of Biology 
for You is an Assistant Professor of 
Biology and Education at the Uni- 
versity of Dayton, one of our larger 
Catholic universities. 

SistER Mary IRENAEA WINKLEJOHN 


C.PP.S., Regina High School, Norwood 
12, Ohio 


We Sing and Play (We Sing and 
Praise Music Series for Catholic 
Schools). By Sr. Cecilia, S.C, 
M.F.A., Sr. John Joseph, C.S.J,, 
Ph.D., Sr. Rose Margaret, C.S.]., 
M.M. With Illustrations by Vee 
Guthrie and Ruth Wood. (Ginn 
and Company, Boston, Mass.; 
pages 190). 


This is the first book in the series, 
We Sing and Praise and is designed 
for kindergarten and first grade 
groups. As is customary in the more 
recent class music books prepared 
for Catholic schools music appro- 
priate to the Church seasons is in- 
cluded. In fact the book is divided 
into such sections as “After Pente- 
cost,” “Advent,” “Christmas,” etc. 
with secular songs for the months 
included. 

Naturally, as a teacher's manual 
for these grades, the introductory 
pages center on the development 
of tonal accuracy and its problems, 
rhythmic responses, and building, 
even in these early years, a musical 
sense. The authors have set their 
aims in these formative years as 
helping the child find his singing 
voice and using it correctly; to de- 
velop an appreciation by participat- 
ing, listening, and creating; and to 
praise the Lord. Since the songs 
are taught by rote a routine pres- 
entation is a danger. The varied 
suggestions to prevent it are suffi- 
ciently numerous and not to be 
passed over. 

The songs are numerous and suf- 
ficiently varied to offer material for 
two years if need be. The tradi- 
tional children songs are interlaid 
with others for special purposes 
and holiday or seasonal festivities. 
Many of the latter have a spiritual 
content indirectly teaching the child 
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from the beginning that the Lord is 
in all things good and that song 
is for the praise of the Lord as well 
as for our own enjoyment. Although 
the children will not have this book 
the illustrations when shown to 
them will add a point of interest 
to their singing. 

Material for developing rhythmic 
response varies from the easier 
walking, running, and swaying 
movements to the more demand- 
ing galloping and skipping. Rhyth- 
mic instruments are often indicated 
and additional rhythmic material is 
given at the end of the various 
sections. 

The introductory pages contain 
many suggestions that can be help- 
ful in later books of the series. They 
provide excellent suggestions for 
the less experienced class music 
teacher and will bolster confidence 
in procedure. With such song and 
rhythmic material in the hands of a 
devoted teacher the singing period 
will be one pleasantly anticipated 
and the means of giving surety and 





flict has been between false science 
and philosophy or between science 
and false philosophy. Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin is at pains to show that 
truth’ cannot contradict truth but 
instead must confirm it, no matter 
what its source. 

He divides his book into two 
parts. In the first, he discusses the 
nature of physical law and points 
out that it is progressive, corrigible, 
and schematic. No modern scientist 
claims finality for scientific laws. 
Every scientific law grows by ac- 
cretion and emendation to a closer 
approximation of truth but it always 
remains provisional and sketchy. 
The natural defects and limitations 
of all measurements, arising from 
imperfections in the experimenter, 
his equipment, and his theory, 
make the formulation of physical 
laws necessarily inexact. Two other 
factors affect the exact formulation 
of a physical law. One is the in- 
constancy of measuring scales. The 
other is the vicious cycle by which 
men measure time in terms of uni- 


B is true; 

Therefore, A is true. 

In more popular terms: If the pro- 
fessor was in the accident, he must 
be injured; the professor has a cut 
on his right hand; therefore he was 
in the accident. 

But if the verification step, the 
heart of the scientific method, con- 
tains a logical fallacy, why is the 
method so successful? The answer 
involves a paradox: the fallacy is 
overcome by committing it fre- 
quently, thus: 


A implies B,C,D,E,F,G; 

B is true, C is true, D is true.. .; 

Therefore it is probable that A 

is true. 
The only alternative is an unlikely 
set of coincidences. 

There are notorious instances in 
the history of science in which true 
conclusions were drawn from false 
premises; for example, Snell’s law 
of the refraction of light was based 
on the theory that the velocity of 
light is greater in a dense than in 
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GO TO A CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


Teachers and guidance counselors in Catholic high 
schools will find in what follows a complete listing of 
Catholic colleges in the United States. For convenience 
of reference, the listing is divided into the following 
categories: (1) universities for men, (2) universities 
for women, (3) colleges for men, (4) colleges for 


women, (5) junior colleges for men, (6) junior colleges 
for women, (7) normal training schools, and (9) co- 
educational colleges and universities. All groupings 


within the categories are by states and alphabetically 
by titles of colleges. 


UNIVERSITIES FOR MEN 


District of Columbia 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
Hierarchy of the United States 
Georgetown University 
Washington 7, D. C. 
Society of Jesus 


California 


Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 45, California 
Society of Jesus 

University of San Diego 
Alcala Park, San Diego, California 
Diocese of San Diego 

University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 
Society of Jesus 

University of Santa Clara 
Santa Clara, California 
Society of Jesus 


Connecticut 


Fairfield University 
Fairfield, Connecticut 
Society of Jesus 


De Paul University 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Vincentian Fathers 

Loyola University of Chicago 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
Society of Jesus 


Indiana 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Congregation of Holy Cross 


Louisiana 


Loyola University 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
Society of Jesus 


Massachusetts 


Boston College 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 
Society of Jesus 


Michigan 


University of Detroit 
Detroit 21, Michigan 
Society of Jesus 


Minnesota 


Saint John’s University 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
Benedictine Fathers 


Missouri 


Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
Society of Jesus 


Nebraska 


The Creighton University 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Society of Jesus 


New Jersey 


Seton Hall University 
South Orange, New Jersey 
Diocesan Clergy 


New York 


Fordham University 
Fordham, New York 58, New York 
Society of Jesus 
Saint John’s University 
Jamaica, New York 
Vincentian Fathers 
See display on facing page for more information. 
Niagara University 
Niagara University P. O., New York 
Vincentian Fathers 
Saint Bonaventure University 
St. Bonaventure, New York 
Franciscan Fathers 


Ohio 


John Carroll University 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 
Society of Jesus 

University of Dayton 
Dayton 9, Ohio 
Society of Mary 

Xavier University 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio 
Society of Jesus 
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Oregon 


University of Portland 
Portland 3, Oregon 
Congregation of Holy Cross 


Pennsylvania 


Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost 
University of Scranton 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Society of Jesus 
Villanova University 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 
Augustinian Fathers 


Texas 


Saint Mary’s University of San Antonio 
San Antonio 7, Texas 
Society of Mary 


Washington 


Gonzaga University 
Spokane 11, Washington 
Society of Jesus 

Seattle University 
Seattle, Washington 
Society of Jesus 


Wisconsin 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Society of Jesus 


UNIVERSITIES FOR WOMEN 


Louisiana 


Xavier University 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 


Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and 
Colored People 


COLLEGES FOR MEN 


Alabama 


Spring Hill College 
Spring Hill, Alabama 
Society of Jesus 


California 


Saint Mary’s College 
St. Mary’s College, California 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 
University of San Diego 
Alcala Park, San Diego, California 
Diocese of San Diego 


Colorado 


Regis College 
Denver 11, Colorado 
Society of Jesus 


Prepare for 
Rewarding Careers 
MPs eee acie sa: 8r 


Pre-Med 
Science Nursing Pharmacy Pre-Dental 


Teaching Law 


Marketing 


LONG ISLAND DIVISION 


Hillcrest Campus: Grand Central & Utopia Pkwys 


Jamaica 32, N.Y. * JAmaica 6-3700 
St. John’s College 

School of Education 

School of Commerce (L.I. Division) 
College of Pharmacy 

Graduate School of Arts & Sciences 


Languages 


Library Science 


BROOKLYN DIVISION 
96 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
TRiangle 5-8100 
School of Law 
University College 
School of Commerce 
School of Education (Bklyn Division) 
Department of Nursing Education 


St. John’s University is accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and by professional crediting agencies 


FOR INFORMATION: Registrar, St. John’s University, Jamaice 32, N.Y.» JAmaica 6-3700 
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Saint Procopius College 
Lisle, Illinois 
Benedictine Fathers 
Quincy College 
Quincy, Illinois 
Franciscan Fathers of the Sacred Heart Province 


Indiana 


Saint Joseph’s College 
Collegeville, Indiana 
Society of the Precious Blood 


Loras College 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Archdiocese of Dubuque 
Saint Ambrose College 
Davenport, Iowa 
Diocese of Davenport 


Kansas 


Saint Benedict’s College 
Atchison, Kansas 
Benedictine Fathers 


Kentucky 


Bellarmine College 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 
Archdiocese of Louisville 


La Mennais College 

Alfred, Maine 

Brothers of Christian Instruction 
St. Francis College 

Biddeford, Maine 


Franciscan Fathers 


Maryland 


Loyola College 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Society of Jesus 

Mount Saint Mary’s College 
Emmitsburg, Maryland 
Diocesan Clergy 


Massachusetts 


Merrimack College 
Andover, Massachusetts 
Augustinian Fathers 

Stonehill College 
North Easton, Massachusetts 
Holy Cross Fathers 

Assumption College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Assumptionist Fathers 

College of the Holy Cross 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Society of Jesus 


Minnesota 


College of Saint Thomas 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Archdiocesan Clergy 


Saint John’s University 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
Benedictine Fathers 

Saint Mary’s College 
Winona, Minnesota 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 


Missouri 
Rockhurst College 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Society of Jesus 


Montana 


Carroll College 
Helena, Montana 
Diocesan Clergy 


New Hampshire 


Saint Anselm’s College 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
Benedictine Fathers 


New Jersey 


Saint Peter's College 
Jersey City 6, New Jersey 
Society of Jesus 


New Mexico 


Saint Michael's College 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 


New York 
Iona College 


New Rochelle, New York 
Christian Brothers of Ireland 
Manhattan College 
Riverdale, New York 71, New York 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 
Marian College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Marist Brothers of the Schools 
Saint Bernardine of Siena College 
Loudonville, New York 
Order of Friars Minor 
Saint Francis College 
Brooklyn 31, New York 
Franciscan Brothers 
Canisius College 
Buffalo, New York 
Society of Jesus 
St. John Fisher College 
Rochester, New York 
Basilian Fathers 
Le Moyne College 
Syracuse 3, New York 
Society of Jesus 


North Carolina 


Belmont Abbey College 
Belmont, North Carolina 
Benedictine Fathers 


Ohio 


The College of Steubenville 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Franciscan Fathers of the Third Order Regular 
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Pennsylvania 


La Salle College 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools 
Saint Joseph College 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Society of Jesus 
Saint Francis College 

Loretto, Pennsylvania 

The Third Order Regular of St. Francis 
Gannon College 

Erie, Pennsylvania 

Diocese of Erie 
Saint Vincent College 

Latrobe, Pennsylvania 

Benedictine Fathers 
King’s College 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Holy Cross Fathers 


Rhode Island & 


Providence College 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Dominican Fathers 


Tennessee 


Christian Brothers College 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 


Texas 


Saint Edward's University 
Austin 4, Texas 
Brothers of Holy Cross 
University of St. Thomas 
Houston, Texas 
Basilian Fathers 


Vermont 


Saint Michael's College 
Winooski Park, Vermont 
Society of St. Edmund 


Washington 
Saint Martin’s College 


Olympia, Washington 
Benedictine Fathers 


West Virginia 


Wheeling College 
Wheeling College, West Virginia 
Jesuit Fathers 
Wisconsin 


Saint Norbert College 
West De Pere, Wisconsin 
Norbertine Fathers 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


California 


Immaculate Heart College 

Los Angeles, California 

Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Marymount College 

Los Angeles 24, California 

Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
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Mount Saint Mary's College 
Los Angeles 49, California 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
College of the Holy Names 
Oakland 12, California 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary 
Queen of the Holy Rosary College 
Mission San Jose, California 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
College of Notre Dame 
Belmont, California 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
San Francisco College for Women 
Lone Mountain, San Francisco 18, California 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 
The Dominican College of San Rafael 
San Rafael, California 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
San Diego College for Women 
Alcala Park, San Diego 10, California 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Colorado 


Loretto Heights College 
Loretto, Colorado 
Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross 


Connecticut 
Albertus Magnus College 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
See display on this page for more information. 

















Albertus 
Magnus 


College 





NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Founded and directed by the Dominican Sisters 
of St. Mary of the Springs. Resident and non- 
resident students. Liberal Arts, Pre-Medicine, 
Pre-Law and Teacher Training courses lead to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. Fully accred- 
ited, including accreditment by the American 
Medical Association. Ninety minutes from 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


Address Office of Admissions 




















— 


























Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


The San Francisco College for Women is under the direction of 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart, a Society founded in France 
in 1800 by Saint Madeleine Sophie Barat. It grew out of the 
College of the Sacred Heart which obtained a charter, in 1921, 
empowering it to grant academic degrees. In 1930, the College 
was transferred to San Francisco under its present title: San 
Francisco College for Women. Since 1935 the College has been 
preparing candidates for the general elementary credential; in 
1945 the California State Department of Education approved 
the plan to recommend candidates for the general secondary 
credential. The first candidates for the M.A. began their work 
in the summer of 1950. 


LOCATION 


The College is situated on the crest of historic Lone Mountain, 
the geographic center of San Francisco. It commands a pan- 
oramic view of the Pacific Ocean, the Marin hills, the Bay and 
the famous Bay bridges; it is within fifteen minutes of the Civic 
Center, and slightly farther from the downtown districts. Bus 
Number 31 from Market Street going west passes directly in 
front of the College between Masonic and Parker Avenues. The 
College can also ~ reached by Number 5 Bus. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Dean, San Francisco College 
for Women, Lone Mountain, San Francisco 18, California. 


ACCREDITATION 


The College is incorporated under the laws of the State of 
California with full power to confer degrees. The college is 
empowered to present candidates for the general secondary, 
general junior high, general elementary, and the kindergarten- 
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SAN FRANCISCO GOLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


primary credentials. Accredited by the Western College Associa- 
tion; approved by the Catholic University of America. It is a 
member of the American Council on Education, the Association 
of American Colleges, the American Association of University 
Women, the National Catholic Educational Association, the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, and 
is recognized by the Association of American Universities (on 
~ approved list at the time the Association ceased to maintain 
a list). 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The primary aim of the College is to develop the mind, that, 
through truth, students may achieve internal and spiritual free- 
dom. The secondary aims of the San Francisco College for 
Women are: (1) To prepare young women to lead useful and 
cooperative lives in their families and communities; and (2) To 
prepare them for advanced study if they plan to continue 
specialized training. In general the College aims to develop the 
woman whose vision is al because opened to wide horizons 
elevated because .fixed on high ideals, deep because center 

on God; whose will is strong because practised in self-discipline, 
persevering because schooled in the pursuit of duty, confident 
Cooma strengthened by prayer; whose personality is charmin 
because distinguished in manner, joyous because considerate 0 
others, interesting because awakened to interests; and who is 
therefore generous in her service of God and her fellowman. 


FACULTY 


Religious of the Sacred Heart; lay women and men. 
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LIBRARY 


Over 116,500 volumes, catalogued according to the Library of 
Congress system. 


B.A., B.A. in Medical Technology and Pre-Medicine, B.S. in 
Nursing; M.A. in Education, M.S. in Education, M.A. in 
History, M.A. in Spanish. Also offered: a junior certificate 
in secretarial arts (2-year course ). 


DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


1. Division of Theology. 2. Division of Philosophy. 

3. Division of Humanities: art, English and world literature 
journalism, Latin, modern languages, music, drama and 
speech. 

4. Division of social sciences: economics, history, political sci- 
ence, psychology, sociology, social welfare. 

5. Division of Mathematics and Natural Science: mathematics, 
basic science, biology, chemistry, geography, physics. 


CO-CURRICULAR AND EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Student Personal Services: scholastic and vocational guidance, 
health education, dramatic productions, lectures, concerts, 
and visits to art museums. 

Student Societies and Clubs: Children of Mary, National Fed- 
eration of Catholic College Students, Kappa Gamma Pi, 
Tower Players and Choral Groups, Music Club, Women’s 
Athletic, International Relations Club, Modern Language 
Club, Literary Club, Science Club, Art Club, Education 
Club, Philosophy Club, Sociology Club. 

Student Publications: The Tower (monthly newspaper) and 
The Apprentice (annual literary journal). 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Admission to Freshman standing: (1) transcript of high school 
record, (2) College Aptitude Tests or College Board aptitude 
test, (3) completed application form (blank supplied by col- 
lege) and a certificate of health from the family physician, (4) 
personal interviews with the president and dean whenever pos- 
sible. Candidates must have passed the following with at least 
B minus average: history (1 unit), English (3), mathematics 
(elementary algebra and geometry) (2), science (1) Foreign 
language (in one language) (2), electives (with 5 units in 
academic subjects) (7 units). 

Admission to advanced standing: candidates with certificate of 
transfer from other colleges must present: (1) a statement of 
honorable dismissal and success in transfer examinations, (2) 
official transcripts of high school and college record (no credit 
scapes with a grade of less than C), (3) health certificate on 
blank furnished by the College. 


EXPENSES 


Day students (tuition per semester ) $250.00 
Residents (tuition and board per semester).. $750.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of full tuition and one-year scholarships are awarded 
to qualified high school students on the basis of academic stand- 
ing and success in scholarship examinations. Loans and work 
opportunity: The Alumnae have a revolving loan fund upon 
which deserving students may draw in limited amounts to help 
defray the expense of their tuition. A number of opportunities for 
employment are available to students who need help. These work 
opportunities provide valuable experience in library work, sec- 
retarial and office work, and laboratory techniques. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite top: The gardens afford agreeable settings for conver- 
sations; the Tower; the beauty of line and furnishings in 
every room and corridor is designed to play a vital part in 
the student’s total education. 

Opposite bottom: Graduation; members of the education club 
gain experience; preparing for a model U.N. 

This page: The choral group culminates its activities in a 
Spring concert; dancing; dramatic talent finds expression 
in the Tower Players which sponsors four performances 
each year; the reading room of the library; tennis in a 
garden setting. 
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Annhurst College 
South Woodstock, Connecticut 
Daughters of the Holy Ghost 
Saint Joseph College 
West Hartford, Connecticut 
Sisters of Mercy 


District of Columbia 


Dunbarton College of Holy Cross 
Washington 8, D. C. 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Trinity College 
Washington 17, D. C. 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 


Florida 


Barry College 
Miami 38, Florida 
Sisters of St. Dominic 


Barat College of the Sacred Heart 

Lake Forest, Illinois 

Religious of the Sacred Heart 
Mundelein College 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
Saint Francis Xavier College for Women 

Chicago 15, Illinois 

Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 
College of Saint Francis 

Joliet, Illinois 

Sisters of Saint Francis of Mary Immaculate 
Rosary College 

River Forest, Illinois 

Sisters of St. Dominic of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
Sisters of Providence 
Saint Mary’s College 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Saint Francis College 
Fort Wayne 8, Indiana 
Poor Sisters of St. Francis Seraph of the Perpetual 
Adoration 


Clarke College 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Sisters of Charity, B. V. M. 
Marycrest College 
Davenport, Iowa 
Sisters of the Humility of Mary 
Briar Cliff College 
Sioux City 17, Iowa 
Sisters of Saint Francis of the Holy Family 


Kansas 


Mount Saint Scholastica College 
Atchison, Kansas 
Benedictine Sisters 
Sacred Heart College 
Wichita 12, Kansas 
Sisters Adorers of the Most Precious Blood 


Saint Mary College 

Xavier, Kansas 

Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth 
Marymount College 

Salina, Kansas 

Sisters of St. Joseph of Concordia, Kansas 


Kentucky 


Nazareth College 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 
Nazareth College 
Nazareth, Kentucky 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 
Ursuline College 
Louisville 6, Kentucky 
Ursuline Nuns 
Villa Madonna College 
Covington, Kentucky 
Sisters of Divine Providence; 
the Sisters of Notre Dame; 
and the Sisters of St. Benedict 
Brescia College 
Owensboro, Kentucky 
Ursuline Nuns 
Louisiana 
St. Mary’s Dominican College 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
College of the Sacred Heart 


Grand Coteau, Louisiana 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 


St. Joseph’s College 
North Windham, Maine 
Sisters of Mercy 


Maryland 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 
School Sisters of Notre Dame 
Mount St.’ Agnes College 
Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 
Saint Joseph College 
Emmitsburgh, Maryland 
Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul 
Villa Julie College 
Stevenson, Maryland 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
Two-year terminal college 


Massachusetts 


Archbishop Cushing College 

Brookline 46, Massachusetts 

Sisters of the Holy Cross 
See display on facing page for more information. 
Emmanuel College 

Boston 15, Massachusetts 

Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
Newton College of the Sacred Heart 

Newton 59, Massachusetts 

Religious of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Regis College 

Weston, Massachusetts 

Sisters of St. Joseph 
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College of Our Lady of the Elms 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Anna Maria College 
Paxton, Massachusetts 
Sisters of Saint Anne 


Michigan 


Madonna College 

Livonia, Michigan 

Felician Sisters, O.S.F. 
Marygrove College 

Detroit 21, Michigan 

Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Mercy College 

Detroit 19, Michigan 

Religious Sisters of Mercy 
Siena Heights College 

Adrian, Michigan 

Sisters of the Third Order of St. Dominic 
Nazareth College 

Nazareth, Michigan 

Sisters of Saint Joseph 


Minnesota 


College of St. Catherine 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 

College of Saint Scholastica 
Duluth 11, Minnesota 
Sisters of St. Benedict 

College of Saint Benedict 
St. Joseph, Minnesota 
Sisters of Saint Benedict 

College of Saint Theresa 
Winona, Minnesota 


Sisters of Saint Francis of the Congregation of Our 
Lady of Lourdes 


Missouri 


Fontbonne College 

St. Louis 5, Missouri 

Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet _ . 
Maryville College of the Sacred Heart 

St. Louis 18, Missouri 

Religious of the Sacred Heart 
Webster College 

Webster Groves 19, Missouri 

Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross 
College of Saint Teresa 

" Kansas City 2, Missouri 
Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet 


Montana 


College of Great Falls 
Great Falls, Montana 
Sisters of Charity of Providence 


Nebraska 


Duchesne College 
Omaha 3, Nebraska 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 
College of Saint Mary 
Omaha 9, Nebraska 


Religious Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United 
States of America 
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New Hampshire 


Mount Saint Mary College 
Hooksett, New Hampshire 
Sisters of Mercy 
Rivier College 
Nashua, New Hampshire 
Sisters of the Presentation of Mary 


New Jersey 


Caldwell College 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
College of Saint Elizabeth 
Convent Station, New Jersey 
Sisters of Charity 
Georgian Court College 
Lakewood, New Jersey 
Sisters of Mercy 


New York 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
Sisters of Charity 
College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Ursuline Nuns 
Good Counsel College 
White Plains, New York 
Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
Ladycliff College 
Highland Falls, New York 
Sisters of Saint Francis 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
Purchase, New York 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 
Molloy College for Women 
N. Village Ave. and Atkinson Rd., Rockville Center, 
New York 
Dominican Sisters 
Marymount College 
City Campus, 221 East 71 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
Marymount College 
Tarrytown, New York 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 





The Archbishop Cushing College 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by the SISTERS of the HOLY CROSS 


of Notre Dame, Indiana 


Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Associate in Arts Degree 


RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 


For information Address: 


THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


THE ARCHBISHOP CUSHING COLLEGE 
Fisher Hill, 
Brookline 46, Massachusetts 














Nazareth College of Rochester 
Rochester 18, New York 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island 
Grymes Hill, Staten Island 1, New York 
Congregation of Notre Dame 
College of Saint Rose 
Albany 3, New York 
Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet 
Saint Joseph’s College for Women 
Brooklyn 5, New York 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
D’Youville College 
Buffalo 1, New York 
Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart 
Rosary Hill College 
Buffalo 21, New York 
Sisters of Saint Francis 


Ohio 


College of Mount Saint Josepn-on-the-Ohio 
Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 
Sisters of Charity 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 
Notre Dame College 
Cleveland 21, Ohio 
Sisters of Notre Dame 
Ursuline College 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Ursuline Nuns 


College of Saint Mary of the Springs 
Columbus, Ohio ; 


Dominican Sisters 
See display on facing page for more information. 
Mary Manse College 

Toledo 10, Ohio 

Ursuline Nuns 


Oregon 


Marylhurst College 

Marylhurst, Oregon 

Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary 
Mount Angel Women’s College 

Mt. Angel, Oregon 

Benedictine Sisters 


Pennsylvania 


Chestnut Hill College 
Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of St. Joseph 

Immaculata College 
Immaculata, Pennsylvania 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 

Rosemont College 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus 

Mercyhurst College 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy 

Villa Maria College 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of St. Joseph 

Seton Hill College 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Charity 


Mount Mercy College 

Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 

Sisters of Mercy 
College Misericordia 

Dallas, Pennsylvania 

Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 
Marywood College 

Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 

Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


Rhode Island 


Salve Regina College 
Newport, Rhode Island 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 


South Dakota 


Mount Marty College 
Yankton, South Dakota 
Benedictine Sisters 


Tennessee 


Siena College 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Sisters of St. Dominic 


Texas 


Incarnate Word College 
San Antonio, Texas 
Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word 
Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio 7, Texas 
Sisters of Divine Providence 
Our Lady of Victory College 
Fort Worth 4, Texas 
Sisters of Saint Mary of Namur 
Sacred Heart Dominican College 
Houston, Texas 
Dominican Sisters 
Utah 


College of Saint Mary-of-the-Wasatch 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Vermont 


Trinity College 
Burlington, Vermont 
Sisters of Mercy 


Washington 


Holy Names College 
Spokane 11, Washington 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary 


Wisconsin 


Alverno College 
Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 
School Sisters of St. Francis 
Mount Mary College 
Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
School Sisters of Notre Dame 
The Cardinal Stritch College 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi 
Viterbo College 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis of the 
Perpetual Adoration 
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Edgewood College 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 
Sisters of St. Dominic 


JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR MEN 


Alabama 


Saint Bernard Junior College 
St. Bernard, Alabama 
Benedictine Fathers 


Saint Bede College 
Peru, Illinois 
Benedictine Fathers 


JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


Alabama 


Sacred Heart Junior College 
Cullman, Alabama 
Sisters of St. Benedict 


District of Columbia 


Georgetown Visitation Junior College 
Washington, D. C. 
Visitation Nuns 
Immaculata Junior College 
Washington, D. C. 
Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana 


Springfield Junior College 
Springfield, Illinois 
Ursulines of the Roman Union 


Ancilla Domini College 
Donaldson, Indiana 
Sisters, Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christ 


lowa 


Mount Mercy Junior College 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Sisters of Mercy 
Mount Saint Clare College 
Clinton, Iowa 
Sisters of Saint Francis 
Ottumwa Heights College 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
Sisters of the Humility of Mary 


Kansas 


Donnelly College 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Benedictine Sisters 
Ursuline College of Paola 
Paola, Kansas 
Ursuline Sisters 
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Kentucky 


Saint Catharine Junior College 
St. Catharine, Kentucky 
Dominican Sisters of the Congregation of Saint 
Catharine of Siena 


Missouri 


Mercy Junior College 

St. Louis 22, Missouri 

Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 
Saint Mary’s Junior College 

O'Fallon, Missouri 

Sisters of the Most Precious Blood 


New Jersey 


Villa Walsh Junior College 


Morristown, New Jersey 
Religious Teachers Filippini 


New York 


Mercy Junior College 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 


North Carolina 


Sacred Heart College 
Belmont, North Carolina 
Sisters of Mercy 
Saint Genevieve-of-the-Pines Junior College 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Religious of Christian Education 


Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College 
Gwynedd Valley, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy 
Mount Aloysius Junior College 
Cresson, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 


COLLEGE OF 


St. Mary of the Springs 
COLUMBUS 19, OHIO 


Fully accredited College for Women 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters 


Grants degrees: 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science in 


Offers minors in: 


Psychology, Business, 
: Speech and Drama, 

ee be ee Library Science, and 

Education. Physical Education. 


Write: The Registrar 





South Dakota 
Presentation Junior College 


Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Sisters of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


Virginia 


Marymount Junior College 
Arlington, Virginia 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


Washington 


Tacoma Catholic College 
Tacoma 7, Washington 
Dominican Sisters 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Connecticut 


College of Mary Immaculate of West Hartford 
West Hartford, Connecticut 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Chambery 


Ilinois 
De Lourdes College 


River Road, Route 1, Des Plaines, Illinois 
Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth 
Exclusively for Religious 

Mallinckrodt College 
Wilmette, Illinois 
Sisters of Christian Charity 
For Sisters of Christian Charity only 


Indiana 


Saint Benedict Normal School 
Ferdinand, Indiana 
Order of Benedict 


Immaculate Conception Junior College 
Great Bend, Kansas 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
A junior college for Religious, affiliated with Catholic 
University of America 


Kentucky 


Loretto Junior College 
Loretto, Nerinx P. O., Kentucky 
Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross 


Louisiana 


Mount Carmel Normal School 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Congregation of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, for 
Postulants and Novices of the Congregation 


Massachusetts 


College of Saint Joseph 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Regina Coeli College 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
Sisters of the Presentation 
For members of the community 
Sacred Heart School of Education 
Fall River, Massachusetts 
Holy Union of the Sacred Heart, for Religious only 


Missouri 


Notre Dame Junior College 
St. Louis 23, Missouri 
School Sisters of Notre Dame 
For Sisters of the Order only, although a few Sisters 
of another Order are admitted 


New Jersey 


Immaculate Conception Junior College 
Lodi, New Jersey 
Felician Sisters, O.S.F. 


New York 


Brentwood College 
Brentwood, New York 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
For the Sisters only 
Diocesan Normal School 
Brooklyn 38, New York 
Diocesan School Superintendent 
Open to Religious teaching in the Diocesan System 
Mount Saint Mary Normal and Training School 
Newburgh, New York 
Dominican Sisters 
For Religious students only 
Kenwood Normal Training School 
Albany 2, New York 
Society of the Sacred Heart 
For Religious only 
Mount Saint Joseph Teachers College 
Agassiz Circle, Buffalo 14, New York 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Open to Religious students only 
Saint Elizabeth Teachers College 
Allegany, New York 
Sisters of St. Francis of Allegany, New York 
Only a summer session open to religious only 
St. Thomas Aquinas College 
Sparkill, New York 
Dominican Sisters of the Congregation of Our Lady 
of the Rosary 
For the Sisters only 


Ohio 


Saint John College 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Diocesan Clergy 
Open to Religious and lay women, primarily for the 
training of nurses and teachers 


Rhode Island 


Catholic Teachers College of Providence 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Diocesan Clergy 
Exclusively for Religious 


Wisconsin 


Marian College 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Sisters of the Congregation of St. Agnes 
Open to lay and Religious students 
Holy Family College 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Franciscan Sisters of Christian Charity 
Open to lay and Religious Students 
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CO-EDUCATIONAL COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Alabama 


Spring Hill College 
Spring Hill, Alabama 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


California 


Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 45, California 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Evening and Summer Sessions, 
School of Law 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Graduate, Evening and Summer Ses- 
sions, School of Law, Teaching Training Program, 
: Nursing Program 


Colorado 


Regis College 
Denver 11, Colorado 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Evening and Summer Sessions 


District of Columbia 


The Catholic University of America 

Washington 17, D. C. 

Hierarchy of the United States 

Co-educational: All Schools with some exceptions 
Georgetown University 

Washington 7, D. C. 

Society of Jesus 

Co-educational: School of Medicine, Institute of Lin- 

guistics and Languages 


De Paul University 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Vincentian Fathers 
Loyola University of Chicago 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Graduate School, etc. 
Lewis College 
Lockport, Illinois 
_ Archdiocese of Chicago 
Quincy College 
Quincy, Illinois 
Franciscan Fathers 
Springfield Junior College 
Springfield, Illinois 
Ursulines of the Roman Union 
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Indiana 


Marian College 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Sisters of St. Francis of Oldenburg, Indiana 
Co-educational: College 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Congregation of Holy Cross 
Co-educational: Summer Session; graduate, etc. 
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Saint Mary of the Plains College 
Dodge City, Kansas 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Wichita 
Donnelly College 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Benedictine Sisters 


Kentucky 


Bellarmine College 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 
Archdiocese of Louisville 


Brescia College 


Owensboro, Kentucky 
Ursuline Nuns 


Louisiana 


Loyola University 

New Orleans 18, Louisiana 

Society of Jesus 

Co-educational: Professional Departments 
Xavier University 

New Orleans 18, Louisiana 

Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 


Maryland 


Mount Saint Mary’s College 
Emmitsburg, Maryland 
Diocesan Clergy 
Co-educational: Summer and Extension Sessions 


Massachusetts 


Boston College 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Graduate School, etc. 


Michigan 


University of Detroit 
Detroit 21, Michigan 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: University 

Aquinas College 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 
Sisters of St. Dominic 


Missouri 


Rockhurst College 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Society of Jesus 

Co-educational: Summer and Evening Sessions 
Saint Louis University 

Saint Louis 3, Missouri 

Society of Jesus 

Co-educational: University 


Montana 


Carroll College 
Helena, Montana 
Diocesan Clergy 


Nebraska 


Creighton University 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: University 





New Hampshire 


Saint Anselm’s College 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
Order of Saint Benedict 
Co-educational: School of Nursing 


New Jersey 


Seton Hall University 
South Orange, New Jersey 
Diocesan Clergy 
Co-educational: Newark and Jersey City Divisions 


New Mexico 


College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Poor Sisters of St. Francis Seraph 
Co-educational: College of Liberal Arts 


New York 


Saint John’s University 

Jamaica 32, New York 

Vincentian Fathers 

Co-educational: Graduate School, etc. 

See display on page 267 for more information. 

Canisius College 

Buffalo, New York 

Society of Jesus 

Co-educational: Teachers College 
Saint Bernardine of Siena College 

Loudonville, New York 

Order of Friars Minor 

Co-educational: Evening Session 
Fordham University 

Fordham, New York 58, New York 

Society of Jesus 

Co-educational: University 
Saint Bonaventure University 

St. Bonaventure, New York 

Franciscan Fathers 

Co-educational: College and Graduate Div. 
Le Moyne College 

Syracuse 3, New York 

Society of Jesus 

Co-educational: College 


Ohio 


Xavier University 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Downtown (evening), Graduate Di- 
vision, Summer Session 
University of Dayton 
Dayton 9, Ohio 
Society of Mary 
Co-educational: University 
College of Steubenville 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Franciscan Fathers of the Third Order Regular 
Co-educational: College 


Oklahoma 


Benedictine Heights College 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 
Benedictine Sisters 


Oregon 


University of Portland 
Portland 3, Oregon 
Congregation of the Holy Cross 
Co-educational: University 


Pennsylvania 
Saint Francis College 
Loretto, Pennsylvania 
Third Order Regular of St. Francis 
Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Holy Ghost Fathers 
Co-educational: University 
University of Scranton 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Evening and Summer Sessions 
Villanova University 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 
Augustinian Fathers 
Co-educational: Evening, Summer and Saturday 


Texas 


University of Dallas 
Dallas 21, Texas 
Diocese of Dallas-Fort Worth 
Co-educational: University 
University of St. Thomas 
Houston, Texas 
Basilian Fathers 
Co-educational: College 
Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio 7, Texas 
Sisters of Divine Providence 
Co-educational: Graduate School of Education, ete. 


Utah 


College of St. Mary-of-the Wasatch 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Co-educational: Evening sessions 


Washington 


Gonzaga University 
Spokane 11, Washington 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: University 

Seattle University 
Seattle, Washington 
Society of Jesus 


Wisconsin 


Dominican College 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Sisters of St. Dominic 


St. Norbert College 


West DePere, Wis. 
Norbertine Fathers 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: University 
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THINK V ALUES 


By Rev. Mark Edwards, $.M., Chanel High School, 480 Northfield Road, Bedford, Ohio 


Television can be used for intelligent enjoyment and enter- 
taining learning. Recognizing that the medium has strong 
influencing power on the artistic, cultural, social, and moral 
scene today, the author takes it for granted that the teacher 
will plan to guide pupils to critical viewing. 


PERHAPS one of America’s most popular indoor sports 
is to propound the evils of television. Everyone en- 
gaged in such verbal tirades possesses a television set 
which he probably watches more than he ought to. 
This electronic marvel has been accused of most of the 
vagaries of modern American culture, from juvenile 
delinquency to consummated intellectual stagnation— 
a consummation by no means devoutly to be wished! 
What woe has this beast, this one-eyed monster, this 
parlor Cyclops not been responsible for? What dis- 
aster has this “dulling vision” invention not caused? 
The final word: it is producing a race of mental and 
emotional morons. 

A paragraph like the one just written might cause 
a few smiles to play around the lips of some; it might 
antagonize those who take it too seriously; it might 
make some think how futile and childish such talk is. 
It is highly unlikely that the television industry will 
be noticeably affected, even if more people read this 
article than are likely to! More unlikely would be 
the picture of thousands rejecting the invention for- 
ever because of the extreme notions recorded above. 
Most unlikely would be the condition of thinking 
people taking the first paragraph as sound. 


Influencing Power 


Why such an introduction? To highlight the strong 
influencing power such an institution as television has 
on the artistic, cultural, social, and moral scene today. 
Contrary to all that bombast above, television can be 
used for intelligent enjoyment and entertaining learn- 
ing. It can be viewed by an active, an alive mind. It 
can be used moderately and intelligently; it can be 
used for relaxation and/or for stimulating and coopera- 
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tive viewing. A teacher can profitably help his stu- 
dents derive maximum profit from the hours devoted 
to this widespread audio-visual material. 

Things that can be good or bad are indifferent in 
themselves—how such things are used depends on the 
user. If a weak-minded person uses a wrist-watch as 
a hammer, no one can reasonably blame the time-piece; 
nor should a responsible law-enforcement officer be 
deprived of the right to carry firearms because some 
member of society uses a gun to commit murder; nor 
should all people stop going to church because some 
hypocrites attend church. 


Watch Thinkingly 


The presumption is that most people, perhaps the 
overwhelming majority, watch television for pleasure. 
The key point, which can be explained to and dis- 
cussed with students, is this: watch television for 
enjoyment and entertainment, but watch it as a think- 
ing, responsible, American Catholic. Thinking means 
acting as a human being, exercising the God-given 
reason and intelligence with which one has been en- 
dowed, using the priceless gift of free will with which 
one has been endowed. Responsible implies that a per- 
son should be held accountable not only to others 
but to himself, that he has an obligation to resist 
error and seek truth, that he owes it to himself to 
elevate his taste and to discriminate things that en- 
noble from things that debase. American is intended as 
deeper than the obvious fact that the person resides 
within the confines of the geographical territory known 
as the United States. He lives and moves in a particu- 
lar type of society and culture, an independent and 
democratic type of society molded by a short but noble 
history. The democratic process increases the need of 
an informed and intelligent citizenry. Catholic means 
more than going to Mass on Sunday and abstaining 
from meat on Friday. It means a person thinks, judges, 
acts, discusses as one enjoying the full truth of God’s 
revelation—truth that completes and surpasses what 
reason can reach. Such a person should not be con- 
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tent with being a sponge or a vegetable, merely lap- 
ping up water (be it fresh or stagnant) or living on the 
lowest level of life-endowed existence. 


Pivotal Ideas 


The following acrostic summarizes some central and 
pivotal ideas and principles that might be kept in mind 
in regard to television: 

Thinking; Taste 

Enjoyment 

Learning 

Emotion and reason; Emotionalism and Sentiment 

(ality ); Education 

Values 

Imagination 

Supernatural; Speech; Study 

Ideals 

Opinions; Observation 

Needs for successful living 

How can the importance of thinking be exaggerated? 
That has been the burden of all that has been said thus 
far. Taste deserves consideration. A person can train 
his taste and appreciation. Artistic appreciation can be 
nourished by feeding on the beautiful; intellectual 
taste grows by unfailing striving for the true; moral and 
supernatural taste (please allow the phrase, as a con- 
venient summary) increases by realizing the attraction 
and practising the nobility of Christlike virtue. A lot 
of “corn” is dished out on television; a lot of excellent 
dishes are prepared, too. Choosing the stimulating and 
rejecting the deadening is the viewer's privilege. Every 
set has a channel switch and a turn-off device. 

The sound sense and sound faith expected of any 
Catholic worthy of the name should enable one to 
make it a point always to watch television as a think- 
ing, responsible, American Catholic. Errors noted can 
make the truth possessed sharper in a person’s mind; 
such mental alertness can help prepare one better to 
explain and/or defend the faith when occasion arises. 


Intelligent Viewing 


A consideration that sometimes suffers from sad 
neglect is this: people can learn a tremendous amount 
from intelligent (even if relaxed) viewing, about 
people, acting, speaking, dancing, music, history, 
geography, travel, literature, etc. Obviously, the 
watcher does not have the chance to backtrack and 
repeat, as he does when reading a book; but this fact 
does not prevent learning. It only makes it a different 
and, from the point of view now being considered, a 
less effective means of learning. 

If audio-visual materials are of such substantial aid 
in education, if a picture can be worth a thousand 
words, why cannot an intelligent student or any in- 
telligent person profit much from television? The writer 
makes no plea to make all television-watching a study. 
This, however, is not a bad idea at times. For example, 
a person could view some programs specifically and 
purposely to learn: a viewer could watch a play as a 
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critic of its dialog, settings, costuming, characters, plot 
development, etc. What single pursuit could be more 
easily beneficial to a student of the drama than viewing 
the best plays in the quiet of his home or room, with 
pencil and notebook in hand? The same applies to 
countless other pursuits in which people find them. 
selves interested to the point of special and even 
formal study. 

At times, even the most mentally alive people con. 
fuse emotion and reason. Emotional entanglement can 
cloud even the ordinarily clear brain. Love, hate, anger, 
and fear vividly and dramatically observed in others in 
a television program might emphasize for an indi 
vidual the importance of controlling feeling to the 
limit of one’s power and of giving reason the upper 
hand at all times. Prejudice is another pit on the brink 
of which mortal man precariously walks. In concrete 
cases, seeing its origin, development, and disastrous 
results may make a person more sure-footed. 


These Warp Taste 


Undue emotionalism and oozy sentimentality warp 
the taste for an appreciation of the deeper, finer, more 
elevating sentiments of which this something of an 
angel that man is, is capable. An individual may feed 
on programs that thrive on human grief, programs 
characterized by bathos and lack of art, programs that 
are a far cry from the Virgilian “sunt lacrimae rerum, 
et mentem mortalia tangunt.” It is a free country, but 
the choice remains the viewer’s. It would be unwise’ 
to ban television because of some sloppy programs. 
A man able to pick either may choose bologna over 
charcoal-broiled strip steak; this is no reason to 
eliminate all butchers. 

A parade of values makes its constant movement 
on the cathode ray as motives and themes in plays, as 
art in music and dancing and settings, as moral and 
religious (pagan or Christian) truth, as politics and 
economics in news broadcasts—to cite some examples. 
How much place does the supernatural, the truly super- 
natural as known by a Catholic, get? The Church, the 
living voice of the teaching Church, is infallible in 
faith and morals. The realization of this fact should 
not be dormant in one watching television, as it should 
not be dormant any other time. 

The key word, imagination, stresses the need of 
activity on the part of what might easily be a soft-chair- 
ensconced, sandwich-chewing, beverage-drinking 
viewer. Ever since the fall of Adam, aeons ago, this 
flesh-encased mortal known as man has had the very 
decided tendency to yield to the lulling call of sloth, 
to follow (to coin a phrase!) the path of least re- 
sistance. One of the best answers still, to account for 
the manifold human aberrations, is original sin—the 
existence of which is a doctrine taught by the infallible 
Catholic Church and to be held with a firm, unwaver- 
ing mind by all Catholics. 

The whole world of grace and the supernatural is 
perhaps one of the most neglected themes. The solidly 
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Catholic concept of supernatural faith is prominent by 
its absence. The common achievement usually sug- 
gests little beyond a natural faith in God. That 
Catholicism is a life to be lived, an atmosphere to be 
breathed, a good to be loved, a truth to be known, the 
truth by which all other things should be known and 
judged—television will seldom contribute anything 
directly and formally to this fact. Such an ideal in a 
thinking, American Catholic remains always of fore- 
most importance. ABC does not mean only “Always 
Buy Chesterfield”; but it also means “Always Be Catho- 
lic.” 

Following is a list of some concrete, individual points 
that call for thought, judgment, reaction on the viewer's 
part. Some are good; some, bad; some, just questions. 
The list is intended only as the type of consideration 
that intelligent television viewing should bring forth. 

Arguments of lawyers? 

Advertising—does sheer repetition make something 

desirable? 

Anger—dangers of; seriousness of; to what it can 

lead. 

Blessed Mother—treatment of; frequency of men- 

tion. 

Charity, courage, compassion. 

Comedy and humor—offensive, or the type that 

stems from an affection for people. 

Conscience, how exercised? 

Costuming—according to Christian standards of 

modestry, relative to time, place, etc. 

Cruelty and brutality. 

Divorce and remarriage when the wife (or husband ) 

gets a rotten deal? 

End justifying the means (good purpose, bad 

methods ). 

Honor. 

Indifference to religion—one religion presented as 

good as another? 

Injury—only enough to achieve necessary purpose? 

unnecessary killing? 

Judge—is he fair, honest, impartial, objective? 

Kissing and embracing—according to Christian 

standards? How presented? 

Lack of priests affecting the keeping and spreading 

of the faith in the West in early days. 

Language—correct and incorrect; slang. 

Law—regard for; is lawlessness towards a scoundrel 

all right? 

Logic in reasoning. Love. Loyalty. 

Might making right. Obedience to authority. 

“Old time” religion. Prejudice and tolerance. 

Science. 

Stealing. 

Supernatural faith and natural faith-grace and the 

supernatural life. 

Sunday observance—Mass. 

Sympathy for wrong-doing? Are the good people 

presented as “dopes” and the bad as wonderful? 

Why we are on earth? 
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DA ENING 
Gt42. DRAPERIES 
& SHADES 


Finest materials—decorative colors 

Made to fit any size windows 

Guaranteed for 10 years 

Used throughout the United States since 1917 


Write for literature and fabric samples. 
They’re free. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2347 Sullivan Ave.+ St. Louis 7, Mo. 


NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
AND APTITUDE TESTS 


NEW TESTS 
ALGEBRA TEST for Engineering and Science 


First Algebra Test 

Second Algebra Test 

Geometry Test 

General Chemistry Test 

General Physics Test 

Intermediate Battery Tests, Grades 4-6 
Advanced Battery Tests, Grades 7-9 


Pictographic Self Rating Scale 


This Scale helps the teacher learn more about how a pupil feels 
on such things as: Reading, paying attention, talking about ideas 
presented in class, using the library, doing home work, and many 
other things—a must for high schools. 


Specimen Set Reading & English Tests $1.00 
Specimen Set Mathematics & Science Tests 1.00 
Specimen Set Elementary Tests 2.00 
Specimen Set High School Tests 2.00 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests 2.00 


Send for Test Catalog 
ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Ro. 6-0441 
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EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


THE SACRAMENTS 


The Sacraments is a series of 
seven filmstrips in color with accom- 
panying disc recordings. The series 
aims to teach the meaning, power, 
and purpose of each sacrament 
through an explanation of the rite 
or ceremonial, together with a back- 
ground from Scripture. Each film- 
strip consists of a combination of 
biblical pictures, which are repro- 
ductions in color of certain “old 
masters” secured from the Standard 
Publishing Company, and photo- 
graphs in color showing the sequen- 
tial steps of the liturgy for each 
sacrament. Average number of 
frames in each filmstrip is forty, 
with five additional pictures for re- 
view purposes (the unit on the Holy 
Eucharist has seventy-two frames in 
all). The records are unbreakable 
12” 33'/3 r.p.m. speed, running for 
twenty minutes (the unit on Holy 
Orders has a 10” disc with a run- 
ning time of twelve minutes ). 

Each record is enclosed in a hard 
cover jacket on the back of which is 
a lesson plan for that unit. The les- 
son plan contains objectives and text 
references, together with material 
for the teaching procedures of 
preparation, presentation, summary, 
and assignment. Specific objectives 
for each unit are to teach the mean- 
ing, power, and purpose of each 
sacrament; an appreciation of its 
value; and, in general, a desire for 
its use. The general aim is to exploit 
the high potential teaching value 
of the liturgy. 

The series is produced by Holy 
Family College, San Francisco, 
under the direction of Sister M. 
Teresita, S.H.F., M.A. Doctrinal 
supervision was supplied by His Ex- 
cellency, Most Rev. Hugh A. Dono- 
hue, D.D., Ph.D., vicar general of 
the Archdiocese of San Francisco 
and pastor of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
where the ceremonies were filmed. 
His Excellency is also the ordaining 
prelate in the unit on holy orders, 
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and the confirming bishop in the 
unit on confirmation. The cathedral 
clergy supervised the liturgical set- 
tings and were the ministers de- 
picted in the other sacraments. 

Cost of each unit is $12.50 when 
bought singly; the entire series is 
available for $79.50. For further in- 
formation write to the distributor: 
Fearon Publishers, 2450 Fillmore 
Street, San Francisco 15, California. 


The Rite of Baptism 


The filmstrip, THE RITE OF 
BAPTISM consists of some thirty 
frames in color with accompanying 
commentary on a long-playing re- 
cording. Eight of the initial scenes 
deal chiefly with Scriptural back- 
ground for doctrinal matter; about 
two thirds of the frames depict the 
ceremonies of the rite of Baptism; 
the remainder bring out certain doc- 
trinal points. 


The Scriptural background intro. 
ducing the lesson mentions the fall 
of Adam, the doctrine of original 
sin, and the fact of the Immaculate 
Conception of Our Lady. Further 
Scriptural references to Baptism are 
recalled in historical scenes dealing 
with: Christ’s conference with Nico- 
demus, His commission to the Apos- 
tles to teach and baptize, the bap- 
tism of St. Peter’s converts on the 
first Pentecost, and Philip’s recep- 
tion of the Ethiopian into the 
Church. 

The remainder of the exposition 
explains the various ceremonies of 
the rite, quoting the prayers in Eng- 
l'sh translation. 

Analysis. The filmstrip aims, as 
does the series, to utilize the teach- 
ing potential of the liturgy. This is 
the reason for the large amount of: 
space given to informing the viewer 
on the ceremonial. It attempts also 
to impart doctrinal matter. This it 


CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 


General Chairman: Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Buffalo Committee: 





Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman 

Sister Augustine, $.S.M.M. 

Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.J. 

Sister Mary Sacred Heart, O.S.F. 

Sister Mary Vincent, C.S.S.F. 


Chicago Committee: 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., St. Matthew’s Church, Flint 2, 
Michigan, Chairman 

Rev. John Biretta, O.S.A. 

Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 

Sister M. Carmelia, O.P. 

Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 


New York Committee: 


Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Dean, Mercy College, Tarry- 
town, New York, Chairman 

Very Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Walsh 

Rev. John P. Breheny 

Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C. 

Sister Julia Bertrand, M. M. 
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does briefly, making mention of 
some doctrinal points, indicating 
some of the effects of the sacra- 
ment. However, this information is 
not presented visually and too much 
of a burden is placed on the narra- 
tion. 

The film strip has good points. 
The philosophy is orthodox; the 
authenticity of whatever matter is 
presented is without question; the 
photography is good to a degree, 
though it leaves something to be de- 
sired because of the sameness of 
many scenes and the omission of 
expected close ups that could have 
added interest and clarity. 
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It is the consensus of the commit- 
tee however, that the film has no- 
table deficiencies so that it does not 
come up to the standard of other 
filmstrips in the series. Quite notice- 
able is the cursory treatment of doc- 
trine. While it is true that the au- 
thors aimed chiefly to focus atten- 
tion on the liturgy, they do not seem 
to have. succeeded in utilizing its 
teaching potential. The film teaches 
how baptism is given, chiefly. The 
emphasis on ritual obscures the 
knowledge the appreciation of the 
doctrine that the authors intended 
it should communicate. 

Further, the narration takes for 
granted that the audience already 
possesses familiarity with the Sac- 
rament and its chief effects. This 
renders it suited rather to audiences 
of older listeners than to general. 
Grade ‘school children below the 
sixth grade would probably find it 
difficult to follow because of the 
mature vocabulary and the need of 
bringing knowledge to the exposi- 
tion. 

Appraisal. It would seem that 
the gains in knowledge would be 
chiefly factual data on what the 
ceremonial consists of and, briefly, 
symbolizes. Its utility therefore 
seems much restricted to grades 7 
and 8 and above. The CAVE rating 
is D, or acceptable. It does not 
qualify for the CAVE seal of ap- 
proval. (N.4. CAVE CommirTee) 
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Rite of Holy Eucharist 


Description. This filmstrip is an 
effort to visualize the meaning of 
the Sacrifices and sacrament in 
which Christ is contained, offered 
and received. It embraces two ap- 
proaches: a scriptural background 
visualized by means of art work; 
and an exposition of the vestments 
and principal parts of the Mass 
shown in photographs. 

The scriptural background, in- 
volving 18 frames, begins with the 
notion of sacrifice in the Old Law, 
and includes the sacrifices of Abel, 
Abraham, and Melchisadech. Types 
and figures of both the Old and 
New Testament are included, such 
as the manna in the desert, the 
multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes. Finally, there is depicted the 
promise of the Eucharist, the fulfill- 
ment of that promise at the Last 
Supper, and the death of Christ on 
Calvary. The next 48 frames, with 
the exception of four scriptural 
scenes, are all photographs in color 
of the liturgy of the Mass. 

An explanation of the entire film- 
strip is given by way of commen- 
tary on a record. Five frames fol- 
low at the end. These contain re- 
view questions, each one keyed to 
a pertinent picture taken from the 
story. 

Analysis. The over-all impres- 
sion received by the committee was 
that the filmstrip seems to lack 
unity. The idea of sacrifice, its ex- 
pression in the Old Law, the 
promise of the institution of the 
Eucharist, followed by the rite of 
the Holy Sacrifice, all are contained 
in the filmstrip, but the first part 
does not seem to hang together with 
the second part. Perhaps this is due 
largely to the mixture of art and 
photography. One gets the feeling 
that if there were a more precise 
limiting of purpose and a sticking 
to either art or photography alone, 
a more integrated unit would have 
resulted. 

There are some specific defi- 
ciencies: (1) the art chosen is not 
the best; (2) the photography is 
good in most cases, but the color 
balance in the printing of the film 
leaves something to be desired; (3) 
the voice of the narrator is clear and 
pleasing, and the pace unhurried, 
but the lack of vocal variety leads 
to monotony. There is too much 
sameness in the cadences of the 


speaker; part of this difficulty is due 
to the fact that the same type of 
sentences are spoken over and over; 
(4) most of the frames remain on 
the screen too long, and are not 
able to carry the burden of thought 
imposed on them by the script; (5) 
the vocabulary in many cases is 
too mature for the child. 

In spite of these deficiences, the 
filmstrip does teach the rite of the 
Eucharist as sacrifice and sacra- 
ment, and it carries within it values 
inherent in any audio-visual tool. 
The question left in the mind of 
the reviewers is whether it effec- 
tively uses the full potential of the 
audio-visual medium. This is not 
considered a technically skillful job. 
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Appraisal. The filmstrip could be 
used in the upper elementary grades 
through junior high school. It does 
not do a good job in teaching visu- 
ally the nature, purpose, and effects 
of the Sacrament of the Holy Eu- 
charist. The CAVE rating is D, or 
acceptable. It does not merit the 
CAVE Seal of Approval. 
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Laboratory Experience Program 
(Continued from page 261) 


ton High Schools as well as the 
Bronx School of Science and the 
Grace Dodge Vocational High 
School. The participants of both 
groups also visited the Hunter Cur- 
riculum Library. 


Schools Very Cooperative 


Fortunately the personnel in the 
curriculum libraries and clinics as 
well as the administrators and 
teachers in our public and private 
schools are most cooperative in the 
planning and execution of such a 
program. They too, are eager to 
provide guided experiences which 
make a direct contribution to the 
pre-student-teachers’ understanding 
of the teaching-learning situation 


(Continued on next page) 
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Laboratory Experience Program 
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by providing them with guided ac- 
tive involvement in the schools. 

Research and experience seem 
to continue to prove that thinking 
plus doing can lead to good learn- 
ing. It therefore seems logical to 
conclude that the liberal arts college 
can improve the learning experi- 
ences of its pre-student-teachers by 
providing a well planned and well 
guided professional laboratory ex- 
perience program. 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 265) 


tology, epistemology, 
and natural theology. 

The second part of The Church 
and Modern Science consists of 
papal lectures on scientific topics. 
Pope Pius XII has not only made 
more use of allocutions than any 
of his predecessors but he has 
created a new type of allocution 
which develops and analyzes a 
single theme and applies its prin- 
ciples to recent discoveries in the 
sciences and to world problems. 
Many of his addresses were de- 
livered to the Pontifical Academy, 
the oldest of all scientific societies. 
The range of topics discussed by 
Pius XII is extensive and includes 
such disparate matters as the ex- 
panded universe, terrestial physics, 
space flight, television, radiology, 
the technological spirit, nuclear 
energy, evolution, genetics, hyp- 
nosis, medical ethics, psychoanaly- 
sis, and sex education. Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin quotes liberally from 
more than a hundred papal ad- 
dresses on scientific subjects. To in- 
duce as many as possible to con- 
sult these important statements, he 
has inserted cross-heads and sub- 
titles generously and has used his 
own plain and readable translations 
rather than more stately official 
versions. 

An up-to-date statement by Msgr. 
Alfredo Ottaviani on the Church’s 


cosmology, 
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position with regard to miracles is 
included as an appendix. 

The Church and Modern Science 
belongs in the library of every col- 
lege, secular as well as Catholic, 
and on the desk of every instructor 
of science. It is a clear presentation 
of a timely topic, written by a 
scholar who carries his erudition 
lightly. 
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Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 234) 


satellites. For only $3.95 for a 10” LP 
disc. or a 5” magnetic tape reel (at 7'/s 
ips) your pupils will have the answer to 
“What are the satellites saying to us? 
How far away are they? How fast are 
they going?” 

Professor Benham spent hundreds of 
hours patiently searching for and record- 
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ing these faint signals in preparation for 
making this recording designed especially 
for use in schools and science classrooms, 

Just as an aside—we learn that Pro- 
fessor Benham is blind, is well-known for 
his work in electronics and for his de- 
velopments of scientific devices to aid the 
blind. He also produces a non-profit sci- 
ence “magazine” in tape recorded form 
called “Science for the Blind” which 
issues 400 recordings a month. 

You may order the record or tape reel 
from Taben Recordings, Box 224, Ard- 
more, Penna. A-V 17 
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